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: Foreword 


In his introduction to a volume of Great English Short Stories, pub- 
lished this year in an American paper-back series," Mr Christopher 
Isherwood writes as follows, in answer to the possible criticism that 
none of the stories he has chosen are by writers under fifty: “This 
book reflects my own taste; it is not the work of a literary historian. 
I could politely blame myself by saying that I am past fifty and 
therefore, no doubt, subconsciously envious of the young, and 
prejudiced against their products. But that would be insincere. If 
this were an anthology of American authors, | should have no 
difficulty in finding at least half a dozen stories to include, all of 
_them written since 1939 by men and women who are still young 
or youngish today. I can certainly praise without any reservations 
several novels produced by young English writers during this same 
period, but I cannot say as much about any short stories. What 
does this prove? I leave the reader to decide.’ 

Mr Isherwood’s choice, for his own generation who have reached 
their half century, is Mr V. S. Pritchett’s Sense of Humour and Mr 
William Plomer’s The Child of Queen Victoria, excellent stories both. 
} Given the same opportunity, I would certainly have felt that in that 
generation Mr Isherwood himself, Mr James Stern and Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen also had very high claims to be included: Sally Bowles or The 
Nowaks, The Man Who Was Loved or The Broken Leg, Summer 
Night or Mysterious Kor, any of these would add lustre to such a 
collection, and make the reader feel that, in the art of the short 
story, living writers of England could stand comparison with writers 
of any other country. Nor would I feel in the least obliged to draw 
the line where Mr Isherwood draws it. Is it an hiatus in sympathy 
caused by his departure for America before World War Two broke 
out, that leads him to ignore the claims of Mr William Sansom, Mr 
Angus Wilson, Mr P. H. Newby and Miss Elizabeth Taylor? Certainly 
if I were asked to compile an anthology representative of the last 
thirty years, I would find it difficult not to include at least these 
four (very different) authors from the forties. And I should also 
want to find space for one of Denton Welch’s autobiographical 
stories, so brilliant and so original within their narrow, personal 


range. 
1 Dell: Laurel Edition. 
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A verse play by the author of Nightwood. ‘A work of very 
great distinction. We shall not see its like again.” KATHLEEN 
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An English version by Dudley Fitts 
‘With the publication of The Birds Mr Fitts comes forward 


as translator-in-chief to Aristophanes. . . . Everything is taut, 
pointed, exact. The verse is astonishingly sensitive to the 
changes of mood.’ NEW STATESMAN. 15/- 
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entertaining.’ JOHN DAVENPORT, THE OBSERVER. 15/- 
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AMOS TUTUOLA 


This fabulous new story by the author of The Palm-Wine 
Drinkard has been illustrated by Ben Enwonwu. 


Ready March 28. 18/- 
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PIERRE COURTHION 


A new title in The Faber Gallery, with 10 large colour plates 
and an Introduction and Notes by M. Courthion. 15/- 
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Cm FOREWORD 


- It would be when I came to the present day, to the post-Horizon 
_and post-New Writing years, that I would begin to hesitate and to 
feel more gloomily in agreement with Mr Isherwood. I should even 
begin to wonder whether the art of the English short story were not 
| deserting these shores, to be reborn in Australasia, South Africa, the 
‘West Indies. I take it that these countries of the Commonwealth 
_did not come within Mr Isherwood’s scope (though he does in fact 
include a story by Katherine Mansfield—with an English setting); 
for he can’t fail to be aware how much they have begun to contribute 
in the way of short stories as well as novels. But why should one 
have to think so hard when asked to name English short story writers 
who have made some kind of mark since the end of the war? Of 

course there have in fact been some good stories produced by young 
English writers; but I challenge anyone to show as strong a clutch 
of names for the fifties as ten years ago one could show for the forties, 
or twenty years ago for the thirties. As Editor of The London 
|-Magazine | have inevitably been more concerned with short stories 
than with novels, especially as I believe that extracts from novels 
only succeed in monthly magazines in very exceptional cases. And 
| reflect, sadly, that I would have had very few short stories indeed 
to publish if it had not been for what the writers who had already 
made a reputation before 1945 were producing, what came to us 
from America and the Commonwealth, and what I selected to have 
translated from the French and the Italian. 

Such a reflection comes al! the more sadly because I do not believe 
this state of affairs will last, and because | see the magazines where 
short stories can be published getting fewer and fewer. If there were 
to be a short story revival in this country in a few years’ time, what 
market would the authors find on this side of the Atlantic? Unless 
the serious Sunday papers, more and more interested as they appear 
to become in special ‘magazine’ features, were prepared to fill the 
gap, precious little. It is, for one thing, doubtful whether The London 
Magazine will be there for them. The existence of a literary magazine 
is always precarious, and in spite of the continuing loyalty of sub- 
scribers and advertisers and the generosity of our publishers, which 
helped so much to tide us over our crisis of two years ago, we look 
like coming—soon—to the end of our resources. | have never been 
prepared to run a literary magazine without paying at least a mini- 
mum reasonable fee to contributors: if we have to take to the boats, 
it will be after breakfast has been served. But there is not much time 


before that crisis occurs— unless our S.O.S. is heard. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


\ NEW NOVELS FROM 


HEINEMANN 
Julian Green 


THE TRANSGRESSOR 


A disturbing and tragic story of a bourgeois French 
family. A novel of great literary importance. 15s. 


Anthony Burgess 
THE ENEMY IN THE BLANKET 


“Mr. Burgess delineates the East with smiling pre- 
cision . . . his temporarily misplaced Britons are all 
too true. I laughed aloud.”? HARO HODSON, Glasgow 
Herald. 15s. 


Jack Cope 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE 


A young, well-educated Zulu with a burning ambition 
to become a great writer finds himself disastrously - 
but inevitably - involved in politics. I5s. 


V.S. Reid 


THE LEOPARD 
An exciting, haunting and beautiful novel of a strange 
double chase through the African jungle, by the young 
Jamaican whose first novel, New Day, was highly 
praised by the critics. 13s. 6d. 


Giose Rimanelli 
ORIGINAL SIN 


The author of The Day of the Lion has set his new 
novel in the Abruzzi mountains, and conveys a deep 
understanding and sympathy for the weaknesses of 
peasant people. 15s. 
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Dave Wallis 


TRAM-ST OP*BY i HE YN E 


“Probably the first novel to describe the war in the 
desert, not from the point of view of the heroes of El 
Alamein, but from the angle of the international spivs 
and racketeers who lived in Cairo.” Irish Times. 15s. 


VERNON WATKINS 


Ode at the Spring Equinox 


—__—-___— 


Gone is the solstice, gone the weaning time 

Of lambs. These graze the hard 

Ground, and the cliff is charred, 

The gorse being burnt where now I climb. 
Sparse violets, shivering, break to the low sun. 
Life has already, though unseen, begun, 

Yet still no sign is given; the shore 

Sparkles inanimate in the span 

Of headlands. Fossil now and man 

Speak of a death which was not here before. 
It is man’s fault if it is so: 

His guilt has brought him low, 

And where I climb and cast a shade 

I bear the consequence of that, 

For the mind’s load is great 

Which knows what menace hangs on all things made. 


Icily keen the wind blows, still from the East 
Driving the wrinkled tide. 

All’s withered on one side. 

For twenty days it has not ceased 

Thrusting against mankind its edge and hate. 
The rock resists, borne on its own dead weight. 
There the winged form of a lost age 

Is fixed, defying from these rocks 

The merciless, cold-eyed equinox, 

Set to annihilate life with its blind rage. 

I see transposed the living sign 

Linking that age to mine, 

Words upon obelisk or tree, 

Vessels of intricate workmanship 
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VERNON WATKINS 


Thrown from a battered ship, 
Strewn with the wasteful treasures of the sea. 


I mark how savagely the knife-wind blows, 
Nailing me to the slope. 

Out of this earth what hope 

Rises with larks, or what repose 

Lives on the sea or moves in seabirds’ wings? 
The wind starves all things and the seaspray stings 
The dried-up grass. How can it serve 

The lives of men? Storm bringing wood 

For fires and pyres, but never food, 

What can it offer but the sea-knife’s curve? 
And now the incurious goats go past 

Crossing this charcoal waste, 

Moving from bush to rockhead far below, 
Feeding on all that man rejects, 

Prophets the hill protects, 

Lingering in shade like still unmelted snow. 


Ravens return, that pair, sailing in space 

Over my head, great wings: 

I have watched their foragings; 

And now three-quarters up the face 

Of vertical rock they have perched upon a ledge 
Where, ragged as a bush or blackthorn hedge, 
Their nest hangs, out of reach of wave. 

And there the raven cliff’s burnt gloom 
Matches the fiery wing’s charred plume 
Pitched above strands from many a sandy cave. 
Surely the constant that I seek, 

Though every hope should break, 

Is balanced, hoisted to that rock’s 

Dangerous height, the uplifted order 

Safe from the track of murder, 

The streaking, vanishing form of the red fox. 


Ruffled with radiance now the black silk wings 
Float out, and from this verge 

I see them drop, then merge 

Wind’s desolation, broken things, 

With secret life concealed in mottled shells. 
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ODE AT THE SPRING EQUINOX 


I in predicament match them, nothing else. 
How could they know as I must know, 
These hazards they must overcome 

Of whirlwind, thunderstorm and foam, 


Are nothing but the shells from which they grow? 


All is so hung that harmony, 

Though pitched precariously, 

Conquers uncertainty, remorse 

And every flickering shaft of doubt 

When the pure gift flies out 

And wonder, like a spring, renews its force. 


I watch, and feel the pulse of turning Earth 
Now, in the forespring time, 

And mark that power sublime 

Which makes the passing moment worth 

All unformed years lacking this present form. 
See, they return, riding both sea and storm. 
These they have overcome, but man, 
Seizing the blind stone ignorance flings, 
Himself can break this chain of wings 

And, aiming, maim the loom where life began. 
The immediate presence of that fear 

Brings distant ages near. 

Never let it be said that he, 

Despising his own intellect, 

Art and his whole Past wrecked, 

And cast his planet’s faith beneath the sea. 
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The Shore 


Translated from the French by Bruce Morrissette. 


Seo eee 


ide, holding each other by the hand. They are about the same 
height, and probably the same age: about twelve. The one in 
the centre, nevertheless, is slightly shorter than the other two. 

Except for these three children, the long shore is empty. The band 
of sand is fairly wide, unbroken, free of scattered rocks and water 
holes, sloping gently from the steep cliff, which seems unending, 
to the sea. 

The weather is fine. The sun illuminates the yellow sand with a 
violent, vertical light. There is not a single cloud in the sky. Nor is 
there any wind. The water is blue, calm, without a trace of a swell 
coming in from the distance, although the beach faces the open sea 
and the horizon. 

But at regular intervals, a quick wave, always the same, originating 
a few yards from the shore, suddenly rises and immediately breaks, 
always along the same line. The water does not seem to move for- 
ward, and then rush back, it is rather as if the whole movement 
occurred in a stationary position. The swelling of the water pro- 
duces first a shallow trough, along the side next to the shore, and 
the wave draws back slightly, with a rustling noise of gravel rolling; 
then it bursts and spreads milkily over the slope of the beach’s edge, 
but only to recover the space which it had lost. At most, a stronger 
surge rises, here and there, to moisten, for a moment, a few extra 
inches of sand. 

And all is again motionless, the sea, flat and blue, stationary at 


precisely the same height on the yellow sand of the beach, on which 
the three children walk side by side. 


"Ts children are walking along a beach. They walk side by 
s 


They are blond, and almost the same colour as the sand: their skin 
a little darker, their hair a little lighter. All three are dressed in the 
same way, short trousers and sleeveless shirts, both of a faded thick 
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-: THE SHORE 
blue cloth. They are walking side by side, holding each other by the 
hand, in a straight line, parallel to the sea and parallel to the cliff, 
almost equidistant between the two, yet a little closer to the water. 
The sun, now at the zenith, throws no shadow at their feet. 
_ In front of them the sand is absolutely unmarked, yellow and 
‘smooth from the rock cliff to the water. The children walk forward 
in a straight line, at a constant pace, without the slightest movement 
to either side, calmly and holding each other by the hand. Behind 
them the sand, barely damp, is marked by three lines of footprints 
left by their bare feet, three regular series of similar and equally 
spaced prints, clearly hollowed out, and without a seam. 

The children look straight ahead. They never glance at the high 
cliff, on their left, or at the sea, with its little waves breaking periodi- 
cally, in the other direction. Nor, even more certainly, do they turn 
around to look behind them at the space which they have covered. 
They continue on their way with a rapid and uniform step. 

2 . 

In front of them, a flock of sea birds walks briskly along the shore, 
just at the edge of the waves. They move parallel with the children, 
in the same direction, about a hundred yards farther on. But, as the 
birds do not move as fast as they, the children gain upon them. And 
while the sea constantly wipes out the starry tracks of the birds, the 
children’s footsteps remain clearly inscribed in the barely damp sand, 
in which the three lines of footsteps grow longer and longer. 

The depth of these footprints is unchanging: a little less than an 
inch. They are not deformed either by a crumbling of the edges or 
by an excessively deep impression of the heel, or of the toe. They 
appear as if punched out by machine in an upper, and more malleable, 
crust of the beach. 

Thus their triple line extends, always farther, and seems at the 
same time to grow narrower, to slow down, to blend into a single 
line, which separates the beach into two bands, throughout its 
length, and which comes to an end in a tiny mechanical movement, 
far off, occuring as if in a stationary position: the alternate lifting 
and setting down of six bare feet. 

But as the bare feet move farther along, they gain upon the birds. 
Not only do they cover the ground rapidly, but the relative distance 
which separates the two groups diminishes even faster, compared 
to the space already covered. Soon there is only the gap of a few 
steps between them. ... 

But, when the children finally seem about to catch up with the 
birds, there is a flapping of wings as the birds take flight, first one, 
then two, then ten. . . . And the whole flock,, white and grey, des- 
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cribes a curve above the sea as it returns to light upon the sand and 
begins to walk quickly again, always in the same direction, just at 
the edge of the waves, about a hundred yards farther on. 

At this distance, the movements of the water are almost impercep- 
tible, except for a sudden change in colour, every ten seconds, at the | 
moment when the dazzling foam shines in the sunlight. 


Heedless of the footprints that they continue to press so precisely 
into the bare sand, indifferent to the little waves on their right, to 
the birds—now flying, now walking—that advance before them, the 
three blond children walk along side by side, with a rapid and 
uniform step, holding each other by the hand. 

Their three sunburned faces, darker than their hair, look alike. 
They have the same expression: serious, thoughtful, perhaps con- 
cerned. Their features are also identical, although, obviously, two of 
the children are boys and the third a girl. The girl’s hair is just a little 
longer, a little bit more curly, and her limbs appear a shade more 
slender. But her clothes are exactly the same: short trousers and 
sleeveless shirt, both of a faded thick blue cloth. 

The girl is at the far right, next to the sea. At her left walks the 
boy who is slightly less tall. The other boy, nearest the cliff, is as 
tall as the girl. 

Before them extends the smooth, unbroken sand, as far as eye 
can see. On their left rises the wall of brown rock, almost vertical, 
and seemingly unending. On their right, motionless and blue out 
to the horizon, is the flat surface of the water, bordered by a sudden 
hem, which immediately bursts and spreads out in white foam. 


Then, ten second later, the wave which wells up hollows out 
again the same shallow trough, on the side next to the beach, with 
a rustling noise of gravel rolling. 

The tiny wave unfurls; the milky foam again climbs up the slope 
of sand, recovering the few inches of lost space. During the silence 
that follows, the tolling of a bell, from very far away, reverberates 
dimly in the quiet air. 

‘There’s the bell,’ says the smallest of the children, the boy who 
is walking in the middle. 

But the noise of the gravel sucked in by the sea muffles the weak 
echoes of the bell. Only at the end of the wave cycle can a few sounds, 
distorted by the distance, be heard again. 

‘It’s the first bell,’ says the tall boy. 

The tiny wave unfurls, on their right. 

When silence returns, they hear nothing further. The three blond 
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children still walk at the same regular pace, holding each other by 
‘the hand. In front of them the flock of birds, only a few steps away, 
jis suddenly overcome by a contagious excitement. The birds flap 
their wings and fly upwards. 

_ They describe the same curve above the sea, and return to light 
upon the sand and begin to walk quickly again, always in the same 


direction, just at the edge of the waves, about a hundred yards 
farther on. 


‘Maybe it isn’t the first,’ says the small boy, ‘maybe we didn’t hear 
the other one, before. .. .’ 

‘We would have heard it the same as this one,’ the tall boy 
answers. 

The children have not in any way changed their pace; and the 
same footprints, behind them, continue to appear, as they walk 
forward, under the six bare feet. 

* ‘We weren't as near before,’ says the girl. 

After a moment, the taller of the two boys, the one next to the 
cliff, says: 

‘We still aren’t near.’ 

And all three walk on in silence. 

They remain silent thus until the bell, still just as faint, sounds 
again in the quiet air. The taller of the boys says then, ‘There's the 
bell.’ The others make no answer. 

The birds, as the children are about to overtake them, flap their 
wings and fly upwards, first one, then two, then ten... - 

Then the whole flock is again back upon the sand, moving along 
the shore, about a hundred yards ahead of the children. 

The sea continually wipes out the starry tracks left by their 
feet. The children, on the other hand, who are walking closer to the 
cliff, side by side, holding each other by the hand, leave behind 
them deep prints, in a triple line which stretches out parallel to 
the seashore, down the long beach. 

On the right, near the edge of the motionless, flat water, and 
always at the same spot, the same small wave wells up and breaks. 
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Time Only For Notes 
i 


Time only for notes 

In total war. 

Syntax blasted open. 

Holes where constructions were. 
No time, no heart 

To follow thought 

Into capillaries. 

Leave it where it is, 

Crude, animal, tough 

In obvious arteries, 

Easy to let and lock. 

No time for setting words. 
Time only to use 
Stereotype, stock. 


Time only for notes 

In partial peace. 

Weapons changing fast. 
Technique no sooner mastered, 
Already out of date. 

Time only for notes, 

No time to make the sum, 
Be the continuum. 

No time, time for becoming, 
Today always too late. 
Time only to write 

Splinter and outfall from 
The detonated moment: 
Assume fragment as form. 
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he steps. She opened the door a little way, and asked: 


[bs stationer was about to close his shop when a girl came up 
t 


=A 
4 


‘Do you sell coloured crayons” 

She was followed by a young man, and when the stationer replied 
that he had several makes and many colours in stock, this young 
man held the door open for the girl to enter. She took off her gloves 
and began to look at the trays of crayons that were being laid out 
for her on the counter, and busied herself finding out which ones she 
wanted, picking out some and laying them beside the trays. 

‘I beg your pardon, I thought you were together!’ 

The stationer had just noticed that the young man was looking 
up at the shelves behind the counter, stretching out his neck im- 
patiently as though he was angry at being unable to see all that 
was there. 

‘’'m looking for a pocket diary, I thought you might have some 
at reduced prices as half the year is gone already. I don’t want any 
like those up there, I wondered if you had any others.’ 

‘I have a whole boxful of golfers’ diaries, and they are half-price 
now. In a week I'll put them down another penny, | always do that 
with old diaries, only charge for the number of days left.’ 

The young man leant on the counter, with his hands apart, and 
said that he thought one of those would be suitable, if it was not too 
big. The stationer hurried into the storeroom and came back with 
the diaries. 

‘Yes, that’s very reasonable.’ The young man felt in his pocket, 
produced the right amount of money, took the diary and went out, 
ran down the steps, dropped some more money out of his pocket, 
picked it up almost without stopping, and walked quickly away 
along the street. 

‘He’s in a hurry,’ remarked the stationer. The girl did not look up, 
but smiled and went on choosing crayons. 
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‘However did you get landed with all those diaries?’ she as ce 
rather impertinently after a moment’s silence. ‘Perhaps you're ne= 
in the business and misjudged. You’ve got plenty of crayons though 
and I suppose the whole point of being a shopkeeper is to satist 
your customers. Then they tell their friends and more come, 
must be fun guessing who’s told who. Who do you think told me t 
come here for crayons?’ 

Since his was the only stationer’s in the town, and since she hag 
asked first if he did sell crayons, the stationer laughed and said: 

‘It wasn’t my fault, you know. A year ago the town councy 
decided to make a golf course out of the park over the river, anf 
several of our wealthy inhabitants agreed to help finance it— thos 
who play golf, that is. Whenever they want to play they have to gg 
all the way to Beckenforth, and that’s twenty miles away. But thes 
in the winter, after I had ordered a lot more golfers’ diaries than | 
usually do, the town clerk put an advertisement in the local pape 
to find out how many people would really want to use a golf courss 
here. Only about thirty replied, and eight of those had never playes 
before, so at the next council meeting the plan was called off. | 
looks as though I’m about the only loser.’ 

He closed the box, and when he had returned after putting it bac 
in the storeroom, the girl said: 

‘I think you'd have lost anyway. I'll have this lot here. I’d like 
darker green one, if you have such a thing.’ 

‘I’m sorry, I don’t. think I have,’ the stationer replied and looke: 
over the trays rather hopelessly. ‘And there’s nowhere else here tha: 
sells anything like that.’ 

‘Have you got an odd box or something I can put them in? 
don’t want the children to see them when I get back, they’re 
birthday present.’ 

‘If it’s something special like that, you can have one of thes% 
empty trays for them, and I can put a piece of coloured paper ove: 
the top to keep them hidden.’ 

Together they arranged the crayons in the tray and wrappee 
them up. The girl paid, and then as she was saying thank you ane 
opening the door, the stationer said: 

‘I know what they’d like even better. Arrange them like th: 
colours of the rainbow, they’d look much nicer like that.’ 

‘No, it would be too much like teaching a lesson at the same tim: 
as giving them a present, and I’d hate to do that. I do enough teach 
ing as it is. Anyway, I’m not sure I'd get them all in the right order, 
and she smiled and went out carefully, holding the tray flat as sh: 
went down the steps. 
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_ The stationer tidied up the trays on the counter, stacked them 
‘away, and then drew down the blinds over the window, turned the 
key in the door, and went into a room at the back. He sat down, 
turned on the wireless, got up again to close the window, looked 
‘at the clock, turned off the wireless before it had warmed up, and 
“went out by the back door and round a narrow alley into the street. 
_ It was a warm evening, though the sun was hidden in a reddish 
haze over the woods to the west of the town. The white lilacs that 
had been planted along the edges of the pavements were in flower 
and the air was close with their scent. These trees were so old and 
so tall that they formed an avenue, and at this time of the year the 
town would be famous for them and people would come from 
distant parts especially to see them. The stationer sold postcards 
showing the avenue in full flower. 
As he walked under the trees that evening he thought how much 
better it would be if the art of picture postcard photographers were 
«fine enough to convey the beauty of the ayenue on evenings such 
as this. He imagined a postcard so expressive of the atmosphere of 
the scene that he would be able to sell thousands of copies of it, and 
bring all who saw it to see the avenue for themselves; and then he 
thought that they might make lilac-scented postcards, but the idea 
seemed so offensive to him that the whole beauty of the evening 
faded before him. Would he agree to sell such postcards if they 
asked him to? He stopped for a moment to try to think of a reply 
sarcastic enough to express to the postcard traveller the contempt 
he would feel for the idea and the great fondness he had for the 
avenue, a fondness that was not affronted by an ordinary postcard, 
but which turned to rage at the thought of a scented postcard. He 
walked on, his anger momentarily abated, and decided that a simpler 
approach would be more effective. He would point out the diffi- 
culties of storing such postcards. Unless airtight boxes were pro- 
vided for them, they would scent everything else in the shop, and 
so that they themselves would not be contaminated with smells of 
carpenter’s glue, bakelite penholders, plastic mats, and all the other 
such things he stocked, he would have to reorganize the whole stor- 
age system, move all the postcards off the bottom shelves, maybe 
he would even have to keep them away from draughts, and cer- 
tainly he would have to keep them well away from the lavender- 
scented birthday cards that he always kept large stocks of. No, what 
a preposterous idea! He turned down the road to the river, towards 
the café where he would have his evening meal. The scent of the 
lilacs was less strong there, but even sweeter because it was fainter. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned round: 
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‘What you don’t think of is that the synthetic smell of your 
wretched little postcards would completely obliterate the scent of 
the real lilacs that comes into the shop when I leave the door open 
in the summer. You’ve no idea what a wonderful thing it is when 
the first flowers begin to open and it always takes me by surprise — 
each year, when someone opens the door to come in one summer 
evening I smell the scent of the lilacs again. It’s the sort of thing 
you couldn’t begin to appreciate the pleasure of. You wouldn’t 
understand what the loss of it would mean to me, having the smell 
of your postcards in the shop all the year round. How could you 
understand? I suppose you walk around with an attaché case full 
of scented postcards the whole time—have you ever smelt a real 
flower, a real one, not just one of your synthetic postcards” 

He checked himself as he passed a doorway where an old man 
was sitting smoking, his evening paper fallen to the ground as there 
was too little daylight left to read it by. 

‘You’re almost as bad,’ the stationer continued, a few steps 
further on. ‘Even I can’t smell the lilacs down here now because of 
your tobacco smoke. I wonder if you’ve ever even smelt the lilacs?’ 
And then he felt a little unkind and harsh. ‘Perhaps the old man is a 
cripple, perhaps he’s been too old to walk up the street since the 
lilacs were planted.’ He turned back to look. ‘No,’ he laughed to 
himself, ‘he can’t really be as old as all that.’ 

The café was at the end of the street, and tables were arranged 
along the terrace by the river, facing over towards the sunset. 
Artificial shrubs and branches of foliage decorated the terrace, and 
coloured lights shining amongst the leaves gave it a festive appear- 
ance. There was no one else out there. The stationer sat down in an 
alcove where a brown light cast a warmer, rather antique, glow. He 
rubbed his eyes, buttoned up his jacket and shivered a little, but it 
was so still and pleasant outside that he preferred to remain on the 
terrace instead of going in to where several people were eating and 
chatting. He had had a tiring day, because at lunch time he had had 
to go to the station to fetch an urgent order which the delivery van 
had been unable to send in time, and because the night before he 
had stayed up late to do the week’s accounts. 

Two years ago when his mother had died and left him the shop, 
she had told him always to do the accounts each evening, but he 
had soon given up doing this and now did them on only one evening 
in the middle of the week. Sitting there on the terrace he remem- 
bered how his mother had said those words to him, not as a piece 
of advice, nor out of fussiness, but in a way that suggested that she 
had always done the accounts each evening out of a kind of rever- 
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ence, the significance of which would not die with her but be just as 
alive and meaningful to her son. He had never understood the reason 
for this, but it was disturbing to him, and he felt that he was betray- 
ing something perhaps more important than he knew. 

- ‘Maybe it is something like a painting, an heirloom that I couldn’t 
recognize the value of until I had lived with it for years. Maybe its 
‘meaning was so delicate and valuable that she didn’t want to put it 
into words, maybe she felt it would be best for me to understand it 
gradually as I grew older. 

‘But then it may just be a stupid habit that she got into. Maybe 
she did it just from fear of losing track of the slightest error in the 

‘accounts, and then when she was dying she realized how stupid it 
had been, how much time it had wasted, and how little money it 
had saved her, and had suddenly felt so ashamed of herself that she 
had had to perpetuate the lie of it in me. But she is dead, and there 
is no way at all in which I can find out if there is any point in it. If 

“I asked someone else’s advice, another shopkeeper maybe, they 
would laugh at the way I worry over it. If I asked a friend, he 
wouldn’t Know enough about shopkeeping to be able to see the 
practical side of the problem, even if he understood why I worry 
over it for other reasons. I can only work it out in my own mind. It 
seems so much more sensible to devote one whole evening each 
week to the accounts instead of spoiling the freedom of every even- 
ing by spending the first hour on the accounts. It is so good just to 
pull down the blinds and lock the door and then not bother about 
the shop until opening time the next morning. As it is, I quite enjoy 
doing the accounts, but when I did them every evening I got so 
tired of them that I almost felt like giving up the shop altogether. 
And then, when I’ve said all this, the feeling still comes back to me 
that maybe there is some secret value in doing the accounts each 
evening. It is probably something I would not even know that I 
had missed, but which would seem incomparably meaningful if I 
had done them each evening and thus discovered this value.’ 

His thoughts became increasingly absorbing to him. The sun had 
set, and at the same time there was a movement of colder air. He 
shivered again, and decided that it would be best to go inside to eat. 

At that moment someone came round to the terrace. He thought 
it would be the waiter, but it was the girl who had bought the 
crayons. She laughed when she saw him and said in a loud, clear 
voice that seemed very out of keeping with the calm of the evening: 

‘How funny. I was just wondering what they did with the money 
they were going to spend on the golf course. And now here you are 
and so I can ask you!’ 
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The stationer got up and walked over to where she was standing. 
Her manner suggested that she had a troupe of friends following | 
her, whom she was about to call along to see what a funny discovery 
she had made. But there was no one else there. | 

‘’ll show you,’ he said, ‘it’s not far, and it’s well worth seeing.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ the girl said, ‘but have you had your meal yet? | 
I’ll wait here while you eat first.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve eaten, come on or it'll be too dark to see it.’ 

As they walked out, the waiter hurried over and said: 

‘I’m sorry, sir, I was just going to bring you the menu, sir.’ 

The waiter was a small Italian man, a friendly, observant little 
person who was on very good terms with the stationer, knowing 
what he liked-to eat on what day of the week, and asking about the 
friends he brought to dine there from time to time. This was the 
first time that the stationer had walked out on him like this, and 
he was almost in tears at the helplessness of his position as a mere 
waiter to make amends. The look of abject servility on his face at 
that moment disgusted the girl. But the stationer did not stop. He 
smiled quickly and said: 

‘That’s quite all right, thank you. I’ve eaten somewhere else 
tonight, I’ve got an early engagement, and | thought I would be too 
early for you to have anything ready here.’ 

But the waiter was not convinced. 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ he said again as he tried to follow them out. 

‘What a funny man you are,’ the girl said, and laughed again. 
‘You'd better give me your hand in case I can’t quite follow you to 
wherever we're going.’ 

The stationer did, and began to run. 

‘There'd be no point getting there when it’s quite dark, so we had 
better hurry.’ 

They ran up past the old man in the doorway, under the lilac 
avenue, and down another street past the church towards the river 
again. They stopped at the entrance to a small park beside the water. 

“Why, they wouldn't have been able to make a putting green here 
even, let alone a golf course!’ 

‘That was to be the golf course, look, over there, the other side of 
the river, where you see those huge elms. This is really just a river- 
side walk. Come on along here.’ 


They walked some way along the edge of the water and then 
turned up a gravel path. 


“What's this notice say?’ the girl asked, and she pulled him over 
with her to look at it more closely. 


‘Come on, you'll see when you get there.’ 
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‘No, I want to see. You might be leading me anywhere, I want to 
see what it says.’ 

"She tried to feel the letters on the board with her fingers. but 
as they were only painted on, she could not read them that way. 
She pulled the post out of the ground and turned it so that the light 
from the sky fell on it. 

_ ‘Hurry up, or it'll be too dark.’ 

‘The Bendberg Mirror,’ she read out triumphantly, and then re- 
placed the notice. ‘Who was Bendberg” 

‘Dr Bendberg was a Jewish physicist who came to live here in the 
war. He went to America a few years ago, and as a kind of gesture 
of thanks to the town for its hospitality, he sent us a mirror. I didn’t 
want you to see the notice because it’s much more fun not to know 
about it until you get there. Never mind, it’s quite a way on yet.’ 
‘Why did the town have to pay for it then?’ 
‘Well, he died before the mirror was delivered, so in the end the 
town paid most of the costs of transport and so on, and turned it 
into a sort of memorial for him.’ 

They walked over a lawn, with scattered shrubs, and enough trees 
to make it seem quite covered in. 

‘What a lovely smell,’ the girl exclaimed, as they passed a bed of 
roses. ‘Let me go and smell them. Nobody’d mind me treading on the 
earth, would they?’ 

‘No, but look, let’s go to that lot over there, they’re the farthest 
out, I’m sure they’ve a better smell.’ 

They ran towards them. 

‘I'll get there first,’ shouted the girl, as she pulled the scarf from 
her head and ran off laughing. A moment later she gave a little cry 
and fell over on to the grass and lay still for a second. Then she sat 
up and saw herself in the mirror, and the stationer standing behind 
her, smiling. 

‘I told you it was much more fun not to know about it until you 
got there. I’ve never seen anyone do that before though, what a 

sight! If only I’d hada cine-camera.’ 

The girl turned round, but instead of looking at him, she buried 
her face in the grass and said: 

‘What a fool you’ve made of me, you must really be rather spite- 
ful. I’m sorry I didn’t break it, hitting it like that with my bad 
shoulder. If only you knew how it hurts.’ 

She stood up and caught sight of herself in the mirror again and 
smiled involuntarily. 

‘I think it must be about time you went off to keep that engage- 
ment you said you had to have your supper early for. Now you've 
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had your laugh, perhaps you'll feel hungrier too.’ 

‘I’m sorry, perhaps I misjudged the angle a little. Have you really 
hurt your shoulder? Try and swing your arm about a little, that 
should help it.’ : } 

She stepped back from him a pace and began to swing her left 
arm round in circles. She hit the mirror again full force, with her 
hand, and collapsed on the ground in a fit of laughter. 

They sat there laughing together and then the stationer said: 

‘Let’s go over and sit on that seat there so we can look at it 
properly now. It’s a wonderful mirror really. For one thing. it’s so 
big you can’t even see it, and then it’s so big you can see whole trees 
and clouds in it, even when you are so far away from it as to be 
almost invisible in it to yourself.’ 

They walked over to the seat and sat there in silence for several 
minutes watching the clouds and the stars through the branches of 
the trees in the mirror. 

‘It’s just like the real thing!’ she said, and they were silent again. 

‘I wonder if birds ever fly into it?’ she asked, ‘or maybe they are 
used to it by now?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid that’s a sad story. They do. One of the council 
gardeners washes the mirror every morning with a hosepipe. It’s a 
long job, it takes him nearly an hour. He gets here before anyone 
else as soon as the gates are unlocked, and picks up any birds that 
have killed themselves against it in the night. If they are pigeons 
he’ll take them home to eat, but all the rest he throws into the river. 
He never says how many do get killed, because he’s frightened there 
might be an outcry and the mirror would be taken away.’ 

‘He’d lose the job and the pigeons then, I suppose. What’s on the 
other side of it?’ 

‘It used to be public conveniences. Dr Bendberg said it would be a 
good way tu hide them, but people used to want to see what it was 
like on the other side so they found that rather embarrassing and 
moved them to the far end of the gardens. There’s just steel scaffold- 
ing at the back now, and they planted trees to help hide what was 
there before, but its really rather ugly. I think they ought to put 
an enormous wall there with a vast landscape painting on it. Come 
on, we'd better get out before they lock the gates. We'll come back 
in the daytime one day if you're still here. At the weekend maybe.’ _ 

He paused a moment before adding: 

‘It’s really wonderful when you can see the sun in it. And it’s 
great fun watching other people here too.’ 

They walked back to the river’s edge and out of the gate, just as 
the gatekeeper was starting on his round of the gardens to make 
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sure that everyone was out before he locked up for the night. 

~ ‘You must be hungry by now. I think we'd better go back to that 
café for a meal.’ 

_ The waiter was standing at the door when they arrived. 

‘Good evening, sir,’ he said, ‘there was a gentleman asking for 
you. I told him you would be back for a meal later, so he said he 
‘would wait. He’s having some coffee, if you'd like to come in, sir.’ 

‘Who is he, did he tell you his name?’ 

‘He said he was a golfing friend, sir, but he didn’t ask me to give 
you a name or anything like that.’ 

The waiter opened the door. A young man with fair hair and 

wearing a light brown coat was sitting at a table in the corner. 

‘Look, do you recognize him? He’s the person who was in the 
shop with you this afternoon.’ 

The girl laughed and hung back while the stationer went over to 
him. The young man stood up and held out his hand. The stationer 

beckoned to the girl: 

‘Come on, you’ve met already. Perhaps you were in too much of 
a hurry to notice her in the shop!’ and he asked for the menu and 
chose something for the girl and himself. The young man said that 
he had eaten and would not have anything more. 

‘We've just been along to look at Dr Bendberg’s mirror,’ the 
stationer said after a pause. 

The girl laughed again quietly and began rearranging her scarf 
around her neck, and picking pieces of grass from her dress. 

‘What a mess I’m in,’ she said. 

The waiter came back to lay the table, smiling broadly. All was 
well again, the stationer’s behaviour earlier in the evening must 
have been a momentary aberration, because he was back now and 
sitting there as he always did, unhurried, appreciative of good ser- 
vice. He was so happy that he imagined one of the spoons was dirty 
and went to change it, and came back smiling more than ever. 

The young man put his elbows on the table and began to speak: 

‘Well, I was going to ask you about that Bendberg mirror. I’m a 
photographer, you know, not that I’ve been at it long, but I had an 
idea that some of the smaller towns around here could sell post- 
cards of a lot more local views than they do. People who live ina 
place don’t often think of sending postcards of views of their home 
town, it’s usually only visitors. So I thought of making postcards of 
things the inhabitants are fond of rather than the things that attract 
the visitors. I suppose there are plenty of postcards of the mirror, 
but I shouldn’t think there are many of this café, or of the church, 
or just views of the streets showing people’s own homes. You see, 
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you'd be the only retailer of any postcards I made of this town, at 
least I haven’t noticed any other shops selling postcards, so I thought 
you might have some idea if they’d be likely to sell, and you might 
be able to advise me what views to take, as you probably know the 
place quite well. I can make them myself to sell at the same price 
as the ordinary ones you sell, and of course I can keep in touch with 
the local demand much better than any big firm could.’ 

The stationer was surprised at his straightforwardness. Perhaps, 
he thought, this is his first attempt at such a thing and he has learnt 
none of the tricks yet. He seemed pleasant enough and looked as 
though he had sufficient imagination to bring off such an idea. 

‘Sounds fine,’ he said. ‘As a matter of fact, you would be first in 
the field even-so far as the mirror is concerned, I’ve had no post- 
cards of it, and the firms do usually ask me if I think a subject would 
sell before they make a card of it. You’d have to be pretty clever to 
take a good picture of it! And if you wanted to make cards of 
ordinary views of the town I'd be glad enough to persuade my regu- 
lar customers to buy them. That way I suppose I could have a good 
sale of postcards in the winter. Usually I pack away most of them 
after the visitors have left at the end of the summer.’ 

The young man was delighted that his idea seemed to be so suc- 
cessful. He had thought that it was so original that there must be a 
flaw in it somewhere. But now an experienced salesman had listened 
to him sympathetically, and had even seemed enthusiastic about it. 
He did not know what to say next because his reaction was to justify 
the idea at all costs, and now that it had been accepted, he was 
uncertain what attitude to adopt. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘it would be a bit of a gamble at first. But 
the mirror would be something to start on. If I could make a lot of 
postcards of that, visitors would buy plenty before the winter and 
that would be a good start.’ 

He was excited by the fact that he might be able to sell ordinary 
popular postcards to visitors, he had not imagined that there could 
be any room for him in that field, and he began to think that post- 
card manufacturers might not be such original and thorough people 
after all. 

‘But I must stick to the original idea,’ he said, ‘postcards of the 
mirror must only be a concession, something to get me started off.’ 

The girl was still picking grass from her dress. 

‘I really must go and clean myself up!’ she said, and left the table. 

‘Of course, I wouldn’t expect you to feel any obligation or respon- 


sibility to sell any of my postcards, I just wanted to know what vou 
thought of the idea.’ ‘ 
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e ‘We'll have to talk about it some time,’ the stationer replied, a 
little impatiently. They were silent until the girl came back. 

- *That’s better,’ she said. ‘Now you can look at me without won- 
dering what I've been up to for the last hour. Anyway, I’m hungry 
enough now.’ 

_ The waiter brought the food that they had ordered and the young 
man asked if he could have his bill. 

‘I must be off,’ he said. ‘I’d like to look in to see you some time 
then. Tomorrow would be best, if you can manage it.’ 
~ ‘Come along at lunch time, I close for an hour at one o’clock and 
we can talk it over then.’ 

‘That would be fine, thank you very much, I shall certainly come.’ 

He got up, smiled goodbye, and left his money on the table and 
hurried out, saying goodnight to the waiter who was holding the 
door open for him. 

‘If I was going to make postcards,’ the girl said, as though round- 

‘ing off the conversation which she had not yet taken part in, ‘I'd 
make scented ones of those lovely lilac trees outside your shop, and 
you'd sell thousands of them.’ 

‘I must say it’s time someone made a few postcards of the mirror, 
visitors always ask for them, and I have to explain to them that it 
isn’t a very easy thing to photograph.’ 

He poured out a glass of water for the girl. They ate in silence for 
a few minutes. 

‘Where are you staying” he asked. 

‘In the hotel along at the other end of the town, I’m only staying 
till the day after tomorrow though.’ 

‘Oh, well I'll be able to see you back there, it’s only just along the 
road from the shop.’ 

‘Tet’s have some coffee before we go. I don’t want to be back just 
yet.’ 

The waiter overheard her and came over to ask if they would like 
anything more. 

‘Yes, we'll have some coffee. Two, please. When’s the birthday?’ 
he asked, turning to the girl again. 

‘Oh, that!’ she smiled. ‘Two little twin boys in the hotel that I 
took out to play in the garden yesterday. They were very excited 
because they were to have a birthday tomorrow, or so they said. So 
I felt I ought to give them something, but when I got back this 
evening with the crayons I asked their mother how old they were 
and she said they were seven last month. So I told her they’d said 
they had a birthday tomorrow and she laughed and said it was their 
sister’s, and that she was much older and away at boarding school. 
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So I’ll have to give them the crayons as a sort of present when I 
leave, though I’ve only played with them for an hour or two. I 
feel rather a fool about it now.’ 

The stationer did not reply. When the coffee was brought, he 
asked: 

‘That photographer, is he staying at the hotel too?” 

‘I saw him in the lounge there last night, so I suppose he must be. 
At least I think it was him, I didn’t really notice.’ 

They drank in silence. 

A crowd of people came in and sat at the tables near them, most 
of them saying good evening to the stationer and glancing at the 
girl before they sat down. 

‘You've a lot of friends,’ she remarked, when it was all over. 

‘It’s all business, just acquaintances, people who come into the 
shop. Come on, we’d better be going.’ 

He went over to pay the bill and said something quietly to the 
waiter, who smiled and went to open the door for them. 

‘Goodnight!’ the stationer called out from the door, and a whole 
chorus of goodnights replied. 

He led the way up the street. At the corner he stopped: 

‘I haven’t done the accounts tonight yet, I should have before I 
came out.’ 

‘I hope I haven’t kept you too late. Oh look, there’s the twins’ 
mother coming along from the churchyard, I’ll go back with her, 
don’t you bother. I’ll see you tomorrow, maybe. I'll find out what 
the photographer wanted that diary for, too! Goodnight.’ 

And she waited at the corner while the stationer walked on 
towards his shop. 


Early the next morning he went across the road to buy some 
bread. As he was being served, the girl walked past. She had been 
out for a walk and was going back to the hotel for breakfast. She 
saw him and smiled and waved her hand to him. He waved back, but 
looked surprised and did not smile to her. 

She looked back when she had walked a little further on. He 
crossed the road, ran up the steps, and almost leaped into his shop. 
She thought he must be very happy, and turned away with a smile 
and walked on towards the hotel. But she was too far from him to 
have seen his face. A lorry had been going down the street at the 
time, he had had to run like that to be inside the shop before it 
passed him, and he had just made it. He smiled as he put the bread 
on the counter and went to pull up the blinds from the window. 
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NON-COMMITTAL HEART 


I listen to your heart, 
That part 

f Most difficult to own, 
Or yet disown. 


The laws it follows 

In its breast-dark hollow 
For all I know, 

Or you allow, 


Relate to tides. 

You may be drawn 

By movements of the moon 
To others’ sides. 


The ocean-tasting limbs 
Spilled now across this bed 
In other curtained rooms 
Are spread 


With the same naturalness 

As do some confess 
Misdemeanours without query 
At the least inquiry. 


But remains apart 

The non-committal heart, 
Beating more or less 

In pleasure and distress. 
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AFTER LOVE 


After love, to continue the caress 
Is both to insure 

Against sadness and to reassure 
The one and the other that ‘Yes’ 
Has not become ‘No’, 

And the urge to get up and dress, 
Leave a kiss on the brow, and go, 
Is one that will subside 

In the slowly returning tide 
That brings to the next caress 
True elements of tenderness. 


THE, BOATHOUSE 


She was there 
Suddenly, buttoning a blouse the colour of rust, 
Hand still to her breast, behind her 
The boathouse, darkly rotting, but a lair 
For lovers, a sanctuary for lust 


— Though lust is 
A rough word for that country desire 
Slaked here among reeds, among orchis 
And pollen, with tall poppies on fire 
And boats slewing round on the edge of the weir. 


Bare-legged she waded 
Through husk-heavy corn, the air faded 
And still, a stalk in her lips. 
Then, turning to look through heavy-hooded 
Eyes, she half-smiled, and, swinging her hips, 


Made for the bridge. 
And watching her calves brace at the climb, 
Fruit-stained and brown, it was as if some 
Animal, replete now, returned to its ridge, 
Pulse slowing down, heart steady as a drum. 
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A Visit 
Translated from the Italian by Archibald Colquhoun. 
ee 


of the mule-transport section went to visit a colleague in 
another unit, behind the 26th Regiment, a mile or two away. 

He set off by ambulance, at about ten in the morning. 

+ The scraggy tufts scattered over the desert were dark spots under 
the sun. 

After driving for a mile or so through a wadi, bed of an imaginary 
torrent now transformed into a dusty track, he came out into the 
open desert; white, bare as a bone, stretching to the sea. Far away, 
on the perimeter, rose plumes of smoke from the British guns. 

The little puffs on this side came from their bursting shells. 

The ambulance stopped in front of the mechanized section of the 
31st Medical Unit. 

Their tents were half-buried in the desert, to defend them as much 
as possible from the shells. 

Not a sign of life was to be seen round the tents. 

The lieutenant, who had been gazing out of the little window 
during the journey, as if searching for himself in that arid landscape, 
felt he was arriving from some other world. 

Antonio, his colleague’s servant, appeared from the edge of a hole, 
saw the lieutenant and stood there looking at him, in silence. 

When the two sections of the unit had lived together in the 
faraway oasis of Sorman, everyone had confided in everyone else, 
known all about each other. 

Now Antonio’s eyes seemed to be listing up what they had learnt 
in that first month of the war; that death existed; that it might come 
to them too; that they were young and did not want it; and that 
Italy, to them, was now a lost land. 

Eventually Antonio stood in front of the lieutenant and raised a 
pointing arm, adding that his colleague was down there and that he 
had better be quick and get into the hole himself as the shells might 
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be falling any moment. 

Following Antonio’s arm, the lieutenant went down some wooden _ 
steps and found himself in a little shack more than half sunk in the — 
stony Libyan desert. : 

His colleague, Lieutenant Zolise, was lying on a bunk, but at § 
sight of his friend he got up and_called out gaily. | 

The two young medical officers, who had found no views or 
ambitions in common when at the oasis of Sorman, now, meeting in 
the desert and after a month of the constant suffering which they 
had to face as doctors, gave each other a fraternal embrace. 

‘You’re more exposed here,’ said the lieutenant, trying to hide 
that he was moved. 

‘We had to dig ourselves in,’ replied Zolise, ‘shells are always 
falling round here.’ 

While they were talking a soldier, who was a telephonist of the 
unit, had entered the dug-out and was waiting for the two officers to 
notice him and give him a chance to speak. But now he interrupted, 
turned to Zolise, and said; ‘Sir, you’re wanted at Division. They’ve 
telephoned for you to go at once.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ said Zolise, ‘just as you arrive, they call me to head- 
quarters! But I’ll be back at once, wait for me. It’s just behind here, 
only a few yards away, I'll be quick,’ and he took his belt from a 
rough seat and buckled it on hurriedly. As he turned to go up the 
stairs he repeated, ‘Wait for me, I'll be back at once. Oh, and if any 
wounded come in, do see to them.’ 

“Yes, yes, don’t worry,’ replied the lieutenant, whose emotion 
had lessened since the telephonist appeared, ‘Stay out as long as you 
like; I told the captain I'd be back at midday. And if any wounded 
come in I'll see to them.’ 

Zolise left. 

The lieutenant was alone in the dug-out. 

He lay down on the bunk. 

The guns had stopped, and the silence grew and grew. 

The lieutenant went up into the desert. While he was staring 
out over the bare whiteness to the sea, he noticed, far away, a 
vehicle leave the front lines. An all-purpose truck, it must be. Like 
a toy it went zig-zagging over the desert, away from the lines. The 
sound of the engine came up faint and silvery, curiously childish. 

The lieutenant began wandering round the camp. 

From their holes the tops of the tents stuck out like pyramids. 
As he passed he heard the murmur of soldiers talking inside. 

When, through the tent-flaps, they caught a glimpse of him pas- 
sing, they greeted him with a ring of surprise in their voices. 
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_ The lieutenant talked to one or two of them. He had an impression 
that the soldiers were waiting apprehensively for something that 
es not be said. Their voices seemed to have a different tone from 
usual. 
_ He went back to the dug-out. 
Once more he lay down on the bunk. 
_ The sound of the truck was much clearer. 

There was something baby-like about it. 
~ Quite suddenly it grew sharp and loud, then stopped very close by. 
_ The lieutenant went up to see what they wanted. 

_ The truck was standing a few yards from the first-aid post. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

‘A wounded man, sir,’ said the driver. 

The lieutenant went to the back of the truck to see. 

Inside was a corporal sitting on a box, holding a young soldier 
with a pale face and a bare chest. 

_ A third soldier got out while the lieutenant was looking in. He 
‘said, in a voice trying to be jaunty; ‘He’s gone.’ 

The lieutenant asked, ‘Is he dead?’ 

‘T think so.’ 

The lieutenant climbed in and went up to the wounded man. 

The corporal holding him moved aside to let the doctor see him 
better. 

The lieutenant took the wounded man’s wrist in his fingers; he 
could not hear the pulse beat. 

The soldier seemed asleep. 

His bare chest, his face, his hair, his shorts, were scattered with 
the fine sand of the desert. 

‘Where is he wounded?’ asked the lieutenant. 

‘Here,’ answered the corporal who was still holding him, and 
pointed to a tiny cut on the chest, its edges also dusted with the fine 
sand. 

‘A bit of shrapnel. It must have reached his heart,’ added the 
corporal. 

The lieutenant looked again at the soldier's face. 

He seemed asleep. 

There was fine sand on his eyelids too. 

‘Lay him down, will you, I want to listen to his heart,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

The corporal obeyed, and laid him on the floor of the truck. 

The lieutenant knelt down and put his ear to the soldier’s chest. 

He seemed to be listening to the silence of a summer valley. 

The lieutenant got up. ‘Leave him here,’ he said, ‘it’s no use 
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bringing him down.’ 
He looked at him again. 
The soldier must have been about nineteen or twenty. 


The lieutenant turned to the corporal, who had sat down on the § 


box again. ‘Was he a friend of yours?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the corporal, and said nothing more. 

The other soldier who had got out of the truck could be heard 
chatting to the men of the section, inside the first-aid tent. 

The lieutenant got out too. 

He started back towards his colleague’s shack. 

Just as he was about to enter, quite suddenly a thought occurred 
to him. 

He had not realized if the soldier was dead or not. Standing at 
the entrance of the dug-out, he wondered about this. 

And suddenly, as when the wind agitates the leaves in every 
branch, there rose and beat on him a storm of questions; ‘Suppose 
he is not dead and | have judged him dead? Suppose he wakes from 
that sleep and I have said he was dead?’ 

The lieutenant realized that he could not grasp the existence of 
death. 

The wounded man was a boy just born. 

The lieutenant was still standing at the entrance wondering, as 
if on the exact border between the real and the unreal, when a new 
series of ideas came on him; 

‘He is buried, and at that moment he awakes. I am blamed. I have 
not seen to him. I have not seen to him. I cannot judge if a man is 
alive or dead. They will condemn me. I won't be able to defend 
myself. A boy.’ 


Clear, detailed, the case for the prosecution came to him, the faces 
in court. 

The lieutenant felt the turmoil inside him like a weight, like some- 
thing physical. 

Slowly, with the swirl of secret thoughts still in his mind, he 
turned round. 


Once more he went towards the truck where the wounded man 
lay. 

The two soldiers were as he had left them, both silent, the corporal 
sitting on the box, the youth lying on the floor. 

He looked at them with a sense of weakness. 


A fear came over him that the corporal and the soldiers nearby 
might notice the state he was in. 


He climbed up into the truck. 
As if normal he sat down on the edge and began talking to the 
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corporal in a carefully controlled voice. Meanwhile he looked at 
the soldier lying there. 

_ Then suddenly he changed the subject, and, as.if it had just 
occurred to him, exclaimed; ‘Such a small wound! Who’d ever think 
jt?’ and he leant over to touch the soldier’s chest. He wanted to feel 
if it had gone cold. He wanted to try another test. 

He felt no warmth, but it did not seem cold. 

' The lieutenant knelt down. He put his ear to the soldier’s chest, 
over his heart. 

First he felt that fine desert sand on his ear, then again he heard 

the silence of the valley, a summer valley, in the afternoon. 

_ He got up. With feigned indifference, he said, ‘Poor young man.’ 

And he climbed out of the truck. 

No, no. He could not get it. The reality escaped him. He could not 
get the reality of it. He did not know what death was. 

The soldier driving the truck asked him: 

‘Sir, what are we to do? Shall we fetch him down?’ 

* The lieutenant gathered all his forces and replied; 

‘’m not the section doctor. He’ll be back in a moment. Just wait, 
will you.’ And he moved off once more towards the dug-out, with a 
cry inside him; ‘Why? Why? What’s the matter with me? What's 
the matter with me? If he’s not dead why don’t I see to him?’ 

Meanwhile he was trying to find some way out by thinking of 
other physical tests, and he remembered the pupils of the eyes. ‘I 
must look at those; why, even those I forgot!’ And at the same time 
he was tortured by the question; ‘Suppose he is not dead and I 
declare him dead? and the spectre of a dismal future grew and 


grew. 
With a sharp turn he went back over the ground towards the truck. 


He climbed up. 

The corporal was in the same position; so was the young soldier. 

The lieutenant sat down on the edge again, and asked; 

‘Are you from the same parts?’ 

‘No, we met in Libya,’ and the corporal said nothing more. 

There was a second or two of silence. 

Then the lieutenant, with an ‘Aah!’ as if giving a general sigh, 
stretched out a hand towards the pupils of the soldier’s eyes. 

He could not reach them from where he was sitting, and had to get 
up. 
Pejurriedly he bent down over the head of the lying youth; and 
opened his lids. 


The eyes were blue. . 
The lieutenant touched them with the ball of his thumb. 
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They did not react. 

‘Yes, yes, he’s dead,’ he said to himself. 

Again he touched the pupils. 

Then he hurriedly climbed down from the truck. 

A longing came over him to get away from that place. Somewhere 9 
inside him a sob burst. 

‘If only Zolise would come back,’ he exclaimed to himself, as if 
asking for forgiveness. 

He went to the telephonist and said; 

‘Ring the lieutenant, and tell him there’s a job here.’ 

The telephonist did as he was told. 

A voice replied from Divisional Headquarters that he was ‘coming 
right away’. 

The driver of the truck came up to the lieutenant and said: 

‘Well, sir? If he’s dead we'll leave him here. I must get back to the 
lines.’ 

‘Wait a moment, I’m not the officer in charge. He’ll be here at 
once.’ 

Again he went towards the truck, but did not climb in. He was 
ashamed of trying any other tests. 

From outside the truck he stood looking at the young soldier’s 
bare chest for any slight movement of breathing. 

In the silence inside himself he shouted; ‘Yes, he’s dead, he’s dead. 
What’s wrong with me? What’s wrong with me?’ 

He moved away, and went down into the dug-out. 

Then he came up again. It was still going on, more than ever. 

Furiously he went off to the telephonist. ‘Why doesn’t your officer 
come? I’ve got to go, I’ve things to do.’ 

The telephonist looked at him in amazement, as the tone of the 
lieutenant’s voice showed that something was wrong. 

Finally Zolise arrived. 

As soon as the lieutenant saw him he moved towards him. 

‘What’s up?’ asked Zolise. 

‘A wounded man’s arrived,’ replied the lieutenant, ‘in fact I think 
he’s dead.’ 

‘What?’ said Zolise, ‘He’s either dead or he isn’t.’ 

‘I don’t know. Yes, he is dead. Look, you look. I’ve only just 
glanced at him. I must go, it’s late. They’re waiting for me. I’ve 
things to do down there.’ 

‘What? Weren't you going to stay till midday?’ 

‘No, no, I've things to do. They’re waiting for me. I’m off. Good- 


ee come and see you again. Good-bye. Good-luck for your 
work.’ 
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: Without turning round the lieutenant went straight to his ambu- 
ance. 


J 


The driver, who had taken refuge in a tent nearby, appeared at 
once. 

The lieutenant told him to start up the engine, as they were leaving. 

_ The ambulance drove off. 

__ The lieutenant leant out of the little window to wave to his 
friend. 

Zolise, who had been asked by the driver of the truck and had got 
into the back where he had found a young soldier lying, killed bya 
small piece of shrapnel, was just climbing out; he gave an answering 
wave, still amazed by the sudden departure of his friend. 

The lieutenant turned his head against the little window. He was 
freed now. The storm had blown by. An overpowering sense of well- 
being destroyed the recent past. He breathed deeply, as if in thanks 
to all. And hid a sob of joy. 

. He felt tired and at the same time light, as if some great struggle 

’ was over and he now had his reward. 

Rapidly going over things as he fled, it seemed impossible that all 
that could ever happen again. 
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in his foreword, ‘One sees almost everywhere (in newspapers) 
the tendency at work to notice books only when they are topical 
in a non-literary way, or can feed some kind of sensation. The dan- 
gers for writers (Mr Lehmann wrote ‘young writers’ but for the safe- 
guard of my own pride I amend this) are, of course, obvious and 
extreme—as a correspondent points out in our pages this month.’ 
The letter referred to dealt with the treatment of Mr Colin Wilson 
by journalists and critics. These remarks tied on to certain things I 
had been thinking about, the connections between the status of the 
writer, the writer in a status society and the function of the novel in 
a status society. I cannot pretend that I have been able to reach any 
satisfactory conclusions or even to satisfy myself that my disquiet- 
ude has any basis outside certain personal dilemmas. I therefore sub- 
mit the following remarks mainly in the hope that they may provoke 
some discussion which will either dismiss or clarify what I have said. 
I will begin with my personal and immediate reaction to Mr 
Lehmann’s remarks. From time to time I am rung up by journalists of 
popular papers, asking questions which range from the idiotic to the 
interesting, and from topics remote from novel writing to aspects of 
my own work. I always answer these questions as far as I am able, 
partly because I am timid, partly because my instinctive reaction to 
strangers is a polite one; in the first years that it happened because I 
was flattered. More often than not my replies are not printed; when 
they are and I see them, my first emotion is alarm that I may have 
made a fool of myself or been made a fool of, then relief (usually) 
that no gross foolishness is apparent, and this being so, a gratifica- 
tion at seeing my name in print, which I suspect most writers share 
but only Mr Spender with characteristic candour has admitted to. 
The motivation underlying these emotions is mixed and I think it 
may be worth examining. 


In the first place, of course, there is the obvious cynical one: pub- 
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licity will increase the sales of my books and so make it easier to live 
as | wish. This motive, on the whole, is the one which would meet 
with least disapproval today because it has all the necessary neo- 
philistine, neo-realistic touch that has come to be associated with 
Jiterary charm in the last ten years or so. It contains, of course, much 
of the truth but not, I think, all of it. I was gratified in this way quite 
as much, if not more, in the days when writing represented sub- 
stantial pin money for me as now when I depend upon it for sub- 
sistence. A much more effective motive is my general conviction 
that to be quoted in the press somehow strengthens my status in 
society. I would even go further and say that I am inclined to 
believe that the quotation of the views of imaginative writers in 
general in the press strengthens their status as a group in society. The 
altruism implied in this last view makes it suspect at a time when 
self-interest ennobled by the violence of its expression or modified 
by sentimental clowning are alone admitted as ‘honest’ standpoints 
for writers. Even if it were true, it would be thought solemn, starry- 
eyed or pretentious enough to be in poor taste and therefore inad- 
missible. Nevertheless I think that the slightly alarmed gratification 
with which writers receive any overtures from the press does really 
spring from a general confusion and apprehension about their status 
in a society where status of function is gaining, though slowly, over 
class as the system of stratification. Indeed the very distaste of 
writers for admitting their existence as a group is a measure of their 
dislike of considering the subject at all. 

Writers in England, of course, have never possessed the prestige 
that is accorded to their counterparts on the Continent. There are 
very good arguments for suggesting that the peculiar native virtues 
of English imaginative writing are connected with this. Nevertheless 
they have in the past enjoyed a status of a kind either as entertainers 
or as intellectuals or, in happy cases, as both. It is by no means yet 
clear, though often stated. that their position as entertainers has 
passed to television or even that it will absolutely do so at all; but it is 
certainly threatened. It is less often stated but much more certain, I 
think, that their prestige as intellectuals, as mandarins to be listened 
to on all subjects, has now almost entirely passed from them. Some 
few older writers have maintained a certain mandarin or more popu- 
lar ‘wise man’ position but largely by becoming journalists rather 
than creative writers. The mandarin, wise man status has been taken 
over both on the popular television level and before the more educa- 
tionally pretentious audience by university dons. The substitution 
of television for novels seems to me questionably valuable. On the 
lowest entertaining level it is likely that television will be better 
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than the old-fashioned (or the modern glossy) popular novel; but it is _ 


difficult to believe that television can ever produce so serious, so } 


durable an art as the novelist who aims at enjoyment on the highest 
level. The writer’s loss of his mandarin status to the don is surely 


simply the result of an increase in education among the public, al- 


though there are many aspects.of an exclusively academic man- 
darin class that give one cause for alarm. Nevertheless it does leave 
the imaginative writer in a curious vacuum in a society which in- 
creasingly likes everything to be nicely and neatly filled, especially 
as unlike the younger writers of the United States only one promin- 
ent writer, Kingsley Amis, actually holds an academic post. Nor is 
it a real answer to point to the fact that many writers of necessity 
perform other jobs. Mr Amis as a lecturer in English automatically 
takes over (if he wishes, although I am sure he would disclaim it) the 
mandarin rights he would have formerly held as a serious novelist; 
but I doubt if Sir Charles Snow’s position as scientific adviser to the 
Civil Service (though it enviably adds to his powers as a novelist) or 
Mr Golding’s position as a school teacher affect their status as 
writers. The double positions in fact only create private schizo- 
phrenias with which they deal successfully by purely personal 
methods. The status of the writer is ill-defined, unavowable and pro- 
bably diminishing; and I do not believe that any purely economic 
strengthening, eminently desirable though that could be, whether by 
some freak (almost impossible) change in the buyers’ market or by 
an utterly unlikely State assistance or by the increase of prizes by 
benevolent industrial enterprises will solve this problem. 

If, as | think, however little they like to admit it writers hope that 
journalistic attention to them will improve their status, are they 
entirely mistaken? The history of Mr Colin Wilson’s relations with 
the press is not here very enlightening. The bad behaviour of the 
newspapers, the ill-judged statements of Mr Wilson are not relevant. 
Mr Wilson was sincerely trying to put over his message by the means 
his hero, Bernard Shaw, used; and without any other criticism of the 
parallel, we may note that Shaw was already an established writer 
when he used these methods and that the popular press is not alto- 
gether what it was then. The case of the ‘angry young men’ is, I 
think, rather different. Most people now, especially the authors 
themselves, are heartily sick of the whole journalistic campaign. 
Nevertheless, I would hestitate before I said that it had been harmful 
to the prestige of writing in England. I have over the past few years 
addressed a good number of audiences of all kinds in this country 
and I am inclined to think that a considerable number of people 
have come to regard writers as having some meaning in modern 
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‘society as a result of the newspapers’ journalistic use of the collec- 
tion of writers they inanely lumped together as ‘angry young men’. 
‘Audiences are familiar with the concepts of ‘Lucky Jim’, ‘Jimmie 
Porter’, Mr Braine’s ‘Joe’, in a lesser degree they associate me with 
ffrony about Dodos’, Mr Powell with ‘knowledge of the upper 
classes’, Mr Balchin with boffins and tycoons, Sir Charles Snow with 
“Science v Humanities. Many of them have not read the novels, per- 
haps never will; but they have heard of all this from the popular 
press, television, or the new purely journalistic literary magazines 
like Books and Bookmen. Few of us, | suppose, would care to have 
our works potted into these clichés. Nevertheless at the risk of ap- 
pearing either neo-philistine or an old-fashionedly sentimental ex- 
ponent of popular education, I believe that all this is to the good. It 
has nothing to do with literary values, but it does mean that writers 
are still recognized as having a function in society and it may mean 
that interest in moderately serious fiction (I would not wish to rate 

-any of the novelists I have mentioned too highly) is being kept alive 
or even extended. 

There is, however, one serious danger. No one I hope supposes that 
journalists who interview writers or report on them are going to use 
the material in any other than, as Mr Lehmann says, ‘a non-literary 
or sensational’ way. If there is any writer who has any illusions 
about this, then he clearly has not read the results of his interviews. 
Even in the best of such journalistic features the emphasis is essenti- 
ally upon the serious but non-literary aspects of a writer. It is, as a 
matter of fact, upon the sociological aspect. 

In the United States the principal preoccupation of people is, and 
unless the slump develops into a catastrophe, will be their social 
status. In England, where class still obscures this grading, status is 
nevertheless a growing obsession. The success of Encounter, I think, 
with its emphasis on sociology and political analysis (not political 
participation) accurately reflects this interest in the most educated 
classes; but the bias runs right through the community. 

A novelist in such an age is likely to participate in these preoccu- 
pations. In fact, in the United States, an increasing number of serious 
novels deal with the heroic victory or defeat of the individual in his 
struggle not to be aligned with or pressurized into the new, conform- 
ing, status ridden, Good American urban communities, not to be 
caught up in large-scale stattis loyalties to business or profession. The 
sales of such novels, we May Suppose, depends upon the number of 
readers who genuinely take this stand; or who, unable to find their 
place for other reasons, see themselves as such rebels; or who feel 
that identification with anti-status views will give them cultural tone 
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and lift them up to the status above their present one. Mr Dwight _ 
Macdonald, in the sole hostile review I believe of Mr Gould Cozzens’s 
landslide best-seller, has suggested that the book has won such great © 
success because it has supported neo-conformity, Good American- 
ism, status snobbery without appearing to lose the ‘cultural value’ 
usually attached to anti-status attitudes. 

English novelists and playwrights have been concerned with a 
more complex social situation—a world of gaining status, and keep- 
ing or losing class. There are elements of both class and status inex- 
tricably mixed in most of the worlds they present. Part, I think, of 
the muddle in Mr Osborne’s social thought comes from the fact that 
he is against both but does not distinguish their essential difference. A 
lot of the attack on The Establishment was muddled for the same 
reason. Nor can the rebels against a status society here find any direct 
link with the old progressive radicalism as American writers do, 
because status society here does not imply the anti-minority over- 
tones (anti-Catholic, anti-Negro, anti-Jewish) that it does in the 
United States. Nevertheless, most of the English novelists (perhaps 
all) who have arrived since the war have reflected the predominant, 
politically detached, social concerns of the community. This has led 
to a revival of traditional, nineteenth century forms. It has told 
against experiments in technique and against exploration of per- 
sonal sensitivity. I belong to this reaction myself and I believe that 
it has been a valuable one that has revitalized and restored the novel 
form. Orthodoxy of the social novel, however, would be as deplor- 
able as the orthodoxy of Bloomsbury. I should be happy to see more 
than Mr William Golding swimming against the tide with success. 
Secondly, however deeply Mr Powell, Mr Amis, Mr Braine, Sir 
Charles Snow or | (or all the others) may have entrenched the set- 
tings of our novels in society, we should protest strongly against the 
idea that we are writing sociological gossip. If this was made in criti- 
cism of us it might be telling though I do not think it would stand. 
What is more alarming is that serious critics of the contemporary 
novel in England increasingly write as though the sole interests and 
merit of novels lay in their sociological content, whether they are 
a la page, whether they give an insight into this or that aspect of life 
in this or that social section of modern England. This, indeed, is to 
play into the hands of the journalists. They, with every reason and 
in full consideration of their readers’ preoccupations, are out to 
extract social types and slants, to invent ‘Angry Young Men’, em- 
phasize Lucky Jims, Dodos and Widmerpools. What does it matter? 
It is harmless and at least reminds the public that writers exist. But 
it has nothing to do with literature or the criticism of it. 
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a 


four. He began to sing—no other word can so well describe 
his gift—at the age of seventeen, and the music never ceased 
for over half a century. No one here mentioned his death. Those of 
as who cared about Italian poetry barely knew his name until 1946, 
because he was unfashionable under Mussolini, persecuted for sing- 
ing often of Trieste, but never in the required, portentous, triumph- 
ing way, and then persecuted because his mother was Jewish. James 
Joyce knew him. Anyone who lived in Trieste knew him, for he 
had an antiquarian bookshop there, the kind where one may browse 
and talk and sit down for an hour to decide about a purchase. I 
often went there after the last war. 

He loved his city from the first moment. He climbed often on the 
hills above it as a boy, and once wrote a poem at sunrise, when the 
light caught the panes on his first love’s windows: 

From the hill-top I saw ina sudden glory 

Trieste and its churches on the edge of the sea; 

and down in a wood, as red as a flower 

between dark branches, the beloved cottage... 

I leant back enchanted against the pine tree, 

plucked a green twig of it, as for a festival, 

and sighing, I spoke a name to the winds.* 
The evening hour had equal, perhaps greater importance, for the 
boy: 


e died in the last week of August, last year. He was seventy- 


The dusky turquoise is all a blueness of stars 
| sit at the window and look. 
I look and I listen; and therein lies all my strength: 
In looking and in listening.” 
Window-watching flourishes all along the Mediterranean by men 
and women alike. Even in the darkest days of Trieste in 1945, the 
little shutters within the bigger shutters were slightly lifted, so 
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eople could peep down on the ugly scenes during the long Jugoslav | 

i Saba: So before those days, wrote of ‘Trieste, where 
every window is a belvedere’. He did his military service in 1903, 
presumably in the Austrian army, but his military sonnets might 
have been written in any army: they catch all the tediousness of | 
drill, long marches, punishments, gunfire practice and lusty talk 
about women, common to all men in uniform. Back in his modest 
home in Trieste, whence his father had disappeared already in his 
childhood, Saba earned a living in various ways to supplement his 
mother’s slender income. Love poems fill the years until the first 
war, varied, tender, imperative but gently so. One girl is com- 
memorated in a poem called ‘The Liar’. 

Why blush? I believe 

Even in your lies. 

They possess more religion 

than my truths; 

even if I sometimes see them 

as gaudy iced drinks 

which comfort and increase thirst; 

the poets, my love, 


the glorious poets, the old sages 

and the heroes back from distant goals 
and immortal voyages, 

and maybe the Eternal 

in his justice and his secret laws 

all feel as I do, who cannot 

discern the true from the imagined . . . 
More I cannot say, if you by nature 
are so femininely made. 


As the first war begins to threaten, Umberto Saba becomes more 
and more Leopardian in his poems. They are always brief, and they 
become elegiac. He is surrounded by dreams of war: he even has 
one himself, a vision one night of fleets sailing without lights, 
hatches battened down, going to war ‘on childish heroic mission’, 
and he is suddenly ashamed of the thought. That cannot be the way. 
Sometimes he uses an irredentist phrase, but in his own context, a 
phrase like ‘fraternal alliance’ which was common in the literature 
of the day, from Italians in Rome to Italians in Austrian Trieste. He 
uses it to describe an evening meal with his wife on the terrace of a 
tavern above Trieste; he -wants the phrase to mean an alliance 
between art and love. In another poem (Caffé Tergeste) he sees his 
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Favourite coffee house as a place where Italian and Slav are recon- 
ciled, late at night, at billiards. 
~ He is in Italy when the war comes; he joins the Italian army and 
his war poems are few and as usual descriptive of friends at the 
front, of prisoners of war, of the sorrows of soldiers. The manner of 
the Italian annexation of Trieste must have displeased him. He 
never hymned it. He settled down in 1919 in his new bookshop, to 
which he dedicated a sonnet in a series of fifteen autobiographical 
sonnets. They tell us that he met and knew d’Annunzio and Gio- 
yanni Papini, but they had no influence on him. Even the Voce, the 
chief literary paper of the pre-war period, would not print his 
poems: 

Gabriele d’Annunzio alla Versiglia 

vidi e conobbi; all’ ospite fu assai 

egli cortese, altro per me non fece. 


A Giovanni Papini, alla famiglia 
che fu poi della ‘Voce’, io appena o mai 
non piacqui. Ero fra lor di un’altra spece.* 


me 


Worse was to come. The Fascist dictatorship only proved that 
peace (as he writes in one of his poems, La Vetrina) might be signed, 
ships might again sail the seas freely, but there was no peace in the 
hearts of men. The landscape of Saba’s poems becomes more 
restricted: the small things which give pleasure and the many which 
bring melancholy are all sung, the undertones are still serene. 

His friends are few and (in that nationalistic fever) almost secret, 
the Silvio Bencos and a few liberals and socialists in Trieste, whom 
the Fascists distrusted. Mussolini began his ‘purging’ campaigns; 
Saba was among those arrested and sent to Confino. He comes out 
and tries his hand at poems about the crowds in the stadiums, the 
matches, the goals, vivid simple lines, in his own tradition. He visits 
Florence, glad there to find the poet Montale with his ‘generous sad- 
ness’. In that Italy between Abyssinia and the 1940 entry into the 
war, there was hardly an educated Italian who was not fearfully 
concerned about the course of events, only there were so few edu- 
cated Italians. To be educated then meant being self-educated, for 
the régime’s education could provide no enlightenment. Saba had 
spent a lifetime educating himself, cherishing his gift for looking 
and listening. He was fifty-two in 1935, and still he wrote: 

There was a time 
when my life was easy. The soil 
yielded flowers and fruit abundantly. 
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Now I work a dry and hard ground. 

The spade 

hacks at stones and rocks. I must dig 

deep, like one who is seeking treasure.’ , 

A traveller who returned from Russia the other day, and who 
knows the language almost as well as his own, told me that poems _ 
like this one are written in Russia today and are stored away 
privately, for they would never find a home in print. Saba had not 
been able to publish since 1921. His mother had died. His wife and 
children were in Trieste. 

He heard that the Jewish cemetery in Trieste had been broken up 
by the Germans and the Fascists, and his mother’s grave was no 
more. Then he wrote one of the tragic poems of all time. In it he 
lists his special delights, his mother, his wife and children, and his 
city: 

z I had a fine city between rocky hills 

And the sparkling sea. It was mine 

for I was born there; mine, for the way 

I discovered it as a child, and grown-up 

I wed it for ever to Italy in song. 

One had to live, and I among choices 

chose the least evil: I was page boy 

of ancient books in a rare little shop.° 
followed by the refrain which comes at the end of each of the five 
stanzas: 

Tutto mi porto via il fascista inetto 

ed il tedsco lurco.’ 

That poem he wrote in Florence in September 1944 (seven months 
before Trieste was freed). Allied armies had been through central 
Italy and Florence was free at last of Germans and of Fascists. Saba 
went to his first Communist meeting in that most suddenly com- 
munist city (so recently most fascist of cities), and he wrote this 
poem: 

Falce martello e la stella d'Italia 
ornano nuovi la sala. Ma quanto 
dolore per quel segno su quel muro! 


Esce, sorrentto dalle grucce, il Prologo. 
Saluta al pugno; dice sue parole 

perché le donne ridano e i fanciulli 

che affollano la povera platea. 

Dice, timido ancora, dell’idea 

che gli animi affratella; chiude: ‘E adesso 
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faccio come i tedeschi. Mi ritiro.’ 
Tra un atto e l’altro, alla Cantina, in giro 
rosseggia parco ai bicchieri l’amico 
dell’uomo, cui rimargina ferite, 
gli chiude solchi dolorosi; alcuno 
venuto qui da spaventosi esigli, 
si scalda a lui come chi ha freddo al sole. 
(Teatro degli Artigianelli, 1944.) 


Here is my translation: 


Hammer, sickle and Italian Star 
newly decorate the hall: 

but oh, what pain went to the hanging 
of that sign upon the wall. 


Out comes the Prologue on crutches 
Salutes, fist clenched; speaks his part 
to amuse the women and children 
who throng into the shabby stalls. 
Still timidly he tells of the idea 


 ) 


which makes men brothers: then ends: 

‘Now I, like the Germans, withdraw.’ 

At curtain fall, in the canteen, he moves, 
flushed by the glass, this friend of man, 

healing the wounds and closing deep furrows. 
One, having come from appalling exile, 

grows warmer beside him, asa cold man would 
in the light of the sun.... 

Of course the ‘one’ was Umberto Saba himself. No poem gives in 
such few words the warmth of those pristine Italian liberation meet- 
ings in old cinemas and with the sound of gunfire not very far 
away. The Communists believed that Saba was with them after that 
poem. They plied him with invitations to read his poems, to write 
and print his work in their papers. He returned to Trieste, old, tall 
bent, with his fine Roman senator's head, welcomed quietly by his 
old friends, his wife who had kept the shop open, and he sat down to 
write what is perhaps the only true poem to have come out of the 
mass of anti-communist literature that has flooded the world ever 
since the cold war began. The poem is called Privilege. After Saba 
had written it no further attempts to win his support were made by 
the Communist Party in Italy. Here it is, first in Italian: 
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Io sono un buon compagno. Agevolmente 
mi si prende per mano, e quello faccio 
ch’altri mi chiede, bene e lietamente. 

Ma l’anima secreta che non mente 

a sé stessa mormora sue parole. 

Anche talvolta un Dio mi chiama, e vuole 
ch’io l’ascolti. Ai pensieri 

che mi nascono allora, al cuor che batte 
dentro, all’intensita del mio dolore, 

ogni ugualianza fra gli uomini spengo. 


Ho questo privilegio. E lo mantengo. 
And this is the best I can do with the great little poem: 


I am a good comrade. 

Easily I am led by the hand 
and do that which I am bidden 
well and contentedly. 


But my secret heart which will not lie 
murmurs its words to itself. 

Sometimes even a God calls me 

and demands my attention. 

At the thoughts then born in me, 

at my beating heart, 

at the intensity of my grief, 

I extinguish every kind of equality among men. 


This privilege I have and maintain. 


This was the poet whom Italy suddenly began to appreciate when 
his Canzoniere or Song-Book was reprinted in a 600-page volume 
after twenty-five long years, in 1946. It was then I first read and 
enjoyed him, and marvelled at the way he had kept his serenity 
through his country’s and Europe’s grim experiences—all of them 
as alien as could be to his particular muse. He had never stopped 
writing poetry, and the delight for the non-Italian reader lies in the 
ease with which almost all his poems can be understood. I think he 
was one of the truest poets Italy has had. 
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-1Giunto alla vetta, scorsi in un fulgore / Trieste con le chiese e la marina; / 
ein un boschetto, rossa come un fiore / tra cupe frondi, l’amata casina / / 

...d’un pino al tronco m’appressai beato, / ne svelsi, come a festa, un verde 
- ramo, / e, sospirando, dissi un nome ai venti. (Da un colle, 1900-1907.) 


Sfuma il turchino in un azzuro tutto / stelle. Io siedo alla finestra, e guardo./ 
Guardo e ascolto; perd che in questo é tutta /la mia forza: guardare ed 
ascoltare. (Meditazione.) 


8 Perché arrossire? Io credo / pure alle tue bugie. / Hanno pit religione delle 
mie verita; / che se a volte in esse io vedo / ghiacce bevande di ardente 
colore / che consolano e crescono la sete; /i poeti, mio amore / / i gloriosi 
poeti e i vecchi saggi, /e gli eroi che tornavano da méte / lontane, dopo 

. immortali viaggi, / e, forse, in sue secrete / leggi, nella giustizia sua ]’Eterno, 

~ | sentono come me che non discerno / fra il pensato ed il vero. /...Altro 
dirti poss’io se di natura / fatta cos} femminilmente sei? (La Bugiarda in 
Trieste and a Woman (1910-12).) 


4 (Literal) I saw and knew Gabriele d’Annunzio at Versiglia; he was very 
courteous to his guest, but that was all he did to me. As for Giovanni Papini 
and the family which gathered round the Voce, I hardly, or indeed ever, 
pleased them. Among them I was as of another species. (Tenth sonnet in 
Autobiografia, 1924.) 


5Un tempo /la mia vita era facile. La terra / mi daya fiori frutta in abbon- 
danza./ / Or dissodo un terreno secco € duro./ La vanga / urta in pietre, in 
sterpaglia. Scavar devo / profondo, come chi cerca un tesoro. (Lavoro in 
Latest Poems, 1935-43-) 


6 Avevo una citta bella tra i monti / rocciosi e il mare luminoso. Mia / perché 
vi nacqui, pil’ che d’altri mia / che la scoprivo fanciullo, ed adulto / per 
sempre a Italia la sposai col canto./ Vivere si doveva. Ed io per tanto / scelsi 
fra i mali il pit degno: fui piccolo d’antichi libri raro negozietto. (Avevo, 
1944.) 


7 All this, the abject Fascist and the glutton German took from me. (Avevo, 
1944.) 
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Sir, 

I read with great interest Mr Lodge’s letter in the February number 
of The London Magazine, dealing with my ‘literary assassination’ by 
the critics. I have so far foreborn to make any comments on this, 
but the event is now far enough behind to be discussed analytically. 

The first thing that must be examined objectively, I think, is the 
merit of the two books, The Outsider and Religion and the Rebel. 
In a certain sense, I admit freely that they are a kind of literary 
journalism; but I think this is neither a merit nor a fault. What I 
had to say I preferred to say in such a way that it might hold the 
attention of the average bus conductor. The aim was to write as 
unambiguously as Shaw—no matter what comments highbrow 
critics might make on the ‘barbarity’ of my style. 

But, I think that any detached critic would now agree that the 
merit of the two books is roughly the same. If the second had been 
published first, it would, I believe, have been welcomed as warmly, 
and The Outsider would have received the panning. In fact, in the 
original plan of The Outsider which I submitted to Messrs Gollancz, 
all the material in Religion and the Rebel was included (with the 
exception of the autobiography). Reasons of space prevented its 
being packed between the same covers; and so it came to be pub- 
lished eighteen months later. | was therefore somewhat surprised 
when critics complained that it was a continuation of The Outsider. 
I thought that was understood. 

What irritated me most was the attempt to declare that every- 
thing I said was all very obvious, and had been known for a long 
time. Mr Arthur Koestler sneered that ‘a young man has discovered 
that men of genius tend to suffer from Weltschmerz’. I can only 
suppose that, in spite of the unprecedented publicity and ‘fashion- 
able’ success they have had, no one has yet read the books at all 
carefully. Their real object was to demonstrate that the words 
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‘existentialist philosophy’ are mutually contradictory; what is 
existential must be examined in terms of people and events, lives. 
If it is treated in literature, jt must be in imaginative literature, not 
‘philosophy’. Their starting point was the disappearance of the con- 
cept of the Hero in modern literature, and the fact that man knows 
himself as a Nothingness, a sort of vacuum in nature, which can 
only be boarded over (like a hole in the road) by some form of ‘bad 
‘faith’, but that the bad faith had better be total and violent indi- 
vidualism than any political or religious salve. (Perhaps Mr Koestler 
felt the finger pointing accusingly at his recent conversion.) 
But what amuses me most in Mr Lodge’s letter is his reference to 
me as a literary ‘corpse’. I tried to make it plain in the preface to 
‘Religion and the Rebel that my argument in both books has led 
clearly to the conclusion: Stop arguing and start creating; accept the 
imaginative challenge. All analysis is inexcusable unless regarded as 
a prelude to imaginative creation. I am willing to admit that great 
_critics have existed, and may exist again, but their criticism is only 
“yaluable as a stimulant to other men’s creation. Without creation 
as its ultimate end, analysis would be a sterile parlour game, which 
it has, in fact, become in the hands of modern professors. 

So I may be a literary corpse or a literary new-born baby, depend- 
ing solely upon whether my ‘prelude’ is a prelude to creation. But 
at least there is a choice. I’m not dead yet. 

Mr Lodge’s most interesting point — the part the Press has played 
in my success—really requires a full-length article to itself; which 
I shall write one day. The Press has not really ‘made’ me or destroyed 
me; it has only pushed me into a very prominent position, like an 
audience lifting someone on to the stage. It could be an advantage 
or an embarrassment — depending on whether I can sing or not! 

The main disadvantage of all this Press ballyhoo is that it has 
labelled Stuart Holroyd and Bill Hopkins ‘my disciples’ when 
they are anything but that. We merely happen to be fighting on the 
same front, and the battle hasn’t yet started. 

Mevagissey Colin Wilson 


Sir, 
It seems to me that Mr Julian Mitchell’s argument in the last two 
paragraphs of his article, ‘A Writer’s Prospect— VII’, is confounded 
by the examples he gives. 

‘Disillusionment leads not to imprecision, but to a refusal to 
adopt ideas and “‘-isms” which make exactness impossible. It rejects 
the general principles so freely offered by organized political or 
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religious institutions. . . . Unlike the “committed” writer he refuses: 
to submit to the narrowing of vision which any belief or commit 
ment entails. .. . He is committed, in fact, to himself, he makes his 
own chains rather than submit to the manufactured shackles of? 
Communism or Christianity.’ 

Mr Mitchell appears to suffer from the normal illusions about ‘} 
Christianity and to express them in the normal generalization. He: 
might argue, as others have, that T. S. Eliot’s poetry has become : 
increasingly restricted after his turning to Christianity, but the: 
poetry of Dylan Thomas and Edwin Muir (not to mention Donne) 
show that both are deeply engaged in Christianity, though they 
may not have committed themselves to the orthodox views of a 
specific church. Whether or not this fact has led to precision or 
imprecision it is impossible to say, since it is the ground of their 
being and therefore of their poems. 

Disillusionment is unhappily too accurate at analysing and grasp- 
ing the arguments for disbelief, too hopelessly sketchy in the atten- 
tion it pays to the motives of men who have believed, not in them- 
selves, as Mr Mitchell suggests is the writer’s way (what else can 
commitment to oneself mean?) but in a God beyond themselves. 

But it may be that such generalizations and imprecisions only 
reveal the author’s lack of disillusionment and scepticism. The time 
may come when he will say with Hume: ‘To be a philosophical 
sceptic is in a man of letters the first and most essential step towards 
being a sound believing Christian.’ 

Ripon Hall, Oxford Mervyn Wilson 


Sir, 

Would Osbert Sitwell like to defend his word ‘Octobrine’? Surely 
this word militates against both the ear and the Latin language. And 
may | proffer, in its place, ‘Octobral’? Recourse to the largest dic- 
tionaries will show that ‘Septembral’ was used by an author of the 
seventeenth century. 


London, SW3 M. W. B. Townsend 
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4 Book Reviews 

a 

MEMORIES or A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD by Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann. 
ee) 


SEARCH ME by Patrick Anderson. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 
Memoirs OF A PUBLIC Baby by Philip O’Connor. (Faber. 18s.) 


So articulate, aware and, in the most praiseworthy sense of the word, 
self-conscious a writer as Mary McCarthy is likely to take the wind 
out of her reviewers’ sails, leaving them nothing to say; she has said 
jt all herself. This is particularly the case in her collection of auto- 
biographical essays, Memories of A Catholic Girlhood. This consists 
of eight chapters, of which six have appeared in The New Yorker, 
one in Harper’s Bazaar and one, in a very different form and together 
with two of The New Yorker pieces, in a volume of her short stories 
published five years ago. Here they are preceded by a long new fore- 
word, and each is followed by a short, extremely candid commentary 
in which she specifies how much is literally true, how much, due to 
uncertain memory, is open to doubt and how much has been 
deliberately invented to aid the narrative form. Thus chronologically 
arranged and as it were double-checked for accuracy, the complete 
work has a profundity which probably surpasses the expectations 
of her admirers, who are bound to have read much of it before. 
At first one thinks, ‘How fortunate that her early life contained 
such wonderful copy!’ and then realizes that this reaction is only a 
tribute to the use she has made of the material to hand. These 
memoirs may be less revealing of Miss McCarthy herself than are 
some of her novels, but they certainly give a devastatingly clear 
account of the influences and experiences which helped to form the 
heroines of The Company She Keeps and A Charmed Life, and which 
trained her mind to a point when it can coldly analyse and pitilessly 
ridicule the values she thinks most important. The objects of her 
satire are always taken seriously, and while she can be funnier than 
any other living writer she is never a professional clown, raising an 
easy laugh at the expense of a sitting target, nor morbidly spiteful, 
motivated as many satirists appear to be by a hate bred of envy or 
contempt. This least ‘sensitive’ of writers suggests, paradoxically, 
latent qualities of gravity and responsibility, which measure her wit 
and make it the more deadly and the more amusing. She may even 
be conscious of something comic in the fact of her own intelligence; 
and if she thinks that funny, who can hope to escape her mocking 
regard? 
The McCarthy children were orphaned early, when their young, 
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attractive parents died almost simultaneously of influenza in 1918.. 
Responsibility for them was first assumed by their paternal grand- 
parents, Roman Catholics of Minneapolis, who shelved it by farming \} 
them out with neighbouring relations. These terrifying guardians if} 
treated the children with an extreme brutality reminiscent of some : 
Victorian novel; it remained undiscovered for long, as the victims } 
kept silent, accepting the status quo, however unpleasant, as children » 
do. Later, Mary was rescued by her maternal grandfather, a Protes- - 
tant living in Seattle; Uncle Myers’ harsh régime, smacking of the 
poorhouse, was exchanged for the aristocratic glamour of a French 
convent school, where in order to draw attention to herself she 
pretended to lose her faith, and unexpectedly did so in fact. She was 
then transferred to an Episcopalian boarding-school where she met 
two wild girls from Montana who (in a hilarious episode, slightly 
less subtle than the others) introduced her to the system of ‘dates’. 
All this is recorded with the autobiographer’s necessary self-absorp- 
tion (but not with self-pity) and with an objectivity which enables 
her to produce full, clear, memorable portraits of the various adults 
concerned with her up-bringing and education. 

Miss McCarthy is such an explicit writer that she might mistakenly 
be accused of lacking profundity. In a sense, perhaps, there is very 
little beneath the brilliant surface of her work, but the surface 
itself contains all the truth and wisdom which other writers may 
endeavour to suggest. Superficiality, taken literally, need not have 
a derogatory sense; it is rather a tribute to the author’s uncommon 
powers of expressive clarity. There is, however, one chapter in these 
memoirs, no less brilliant than the others, which employs the art 
of implication as well as that of analysis. This is the last, a study 
of her maternal grandmother who was Jewish by birth. Here Miss 
McCarthy gets so close to her subject’s personality that she is con- 
fronted with its essential mystery—an element in characterization 
which only the best novelists have been able to convey, and which 
many good ones are forced to ignore. This chapter suggests that there 
is almost nothing which her chosen method—that of the sustained 
intellectual tour de force—cannot achieve. 

Patrick Anderson’s Search Me is also an unconventional essay in 
autobiography, but as most of it is concerned with the author’s 
adult life he has had to take a circuitous route towards candour in 
self-assessment and self-confession. He has produced a book which 
is part autobiography, part travel-book and part fiction—in the 
sense that some of it is treated as a novel, and reads like one, however 
‘true’ it may really be. It reminds me of the work of Jocelyn Brooke 
in its mixture of urbanity and sensibility, its polished, amusing 
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sketches of people and places which approach caricature, and an 
effect of ambiguity, difficult to define exactly, which it finally leaves. 


Mr Anderson is remarkably good company, and much of the enjoy- 
ment which his book provides is linked with a growing sense that 
he is keeping something up his sleeve; it remains up his sleeve. In 
this way, his technique is the opposite to Miss McCarthy’s; he hints 
at more than she does, but reveals less. 

He is, however, almost as readable: intelligent, curious, fluent. 
The first half describes him returning to London from Singapore 
(the subject of an earlier book, Snake Wine); involved with an absurd 
cranky Education Centre, a comic set-piece which may be perfectly 


accurate but which appears, in print, exaggerated (the facetious 


Ealing comedy tone is an occupational risk of this particular genre); 
working at a teacher’s training college in the Black Country. England 
in the 1950s is recorded as though in a travel-book, with nothing 
taken for granted; the result is fresh, funny and informative. Each 
experience prompts a childhood memory—we ought to be getting 
to know him well by now, we have noticed plenty of personal clues, 
but he is still no more than a highly entertaining guide. In the second 
half he goes to Granada, to join a married couple who are 
mysteriously important in his life; there are flashbacks to Canada, 
where he had been married and divorced; the suspense increases 
and is finally resolved in an emotional and sexual drama which closes 
the book. This is excellently told, but as a climax to what has gone 
before it fails; we are further away from the author than ever, for 
in the process of dramatizing the solution he has sacrificed its rele- 
vance to narrative virtuosity. Mr Anderson is a very talented writer 
who has a great deal to say and the ability to say it; perhaps in this 
book he tries to say too much, on too many different levels. When a 
writer finds that neither the novel nor the travel-book ideally suit 
his material and is conscious of autobiography’s Scylla and Chary- 
bidis—the ‘official’ and the embarrassingly ‘frank’ —he is forced to 
construct a new form. Mr Anderson’s attempt to do this succeeds in 
several separate ways, but not essentially and as a whole. _ 

Philip O’Connor’s extraordinary book, Memoirs of A Public Baby, 
belongs to the ‘embarrassingly frank’ category —as an appreciative 
but rather apprehensive Introduction by Stephen Spender warns. It 
is, of course, not a bit embarrassing really as it is very well written, 
and the histrionic quality which must accompany any ‘confession 
(a misleading term, perhaps, with its suggestion of contrition) never 
rings false. This purely subjective work is as far from the bright 
clarity of Miss McCarthy’s cultivated detachment as 1t 1s from the 
polite ambiguity of Mr ‘anderson’s evasive urbanity: Mr O'Connor 
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tells everything about himself, both in what he says and how he says — 
it, and if the result involves some slight confusion it is the confusion 
of total recall rather than of expedient reserve. The writing, full 
of personal allusions and brilliant perceptions, sustains a high pitch 
of almost feverish sensibility; the effect is stimulating (a cliché- 
adjective which he calls the novel critic’s highest expression of 
admiration) but the reader must go slowly to avoid vertigo. 

All the first section, describing his childhood, is amazingly good: 
his mother and sister, the French families he is parked with, his 
‘uncle’ in a Dean Street cellar, his guardian who takes him off to a 
hut in Surrey—looming, eccentric figures and fantastic, poetic ex- 
periences conveyed sensuously, as they were absorbed by the child 
that he was. The next part, dealing with what he calls ‘Fitzrovia’, 
is social history: various strata of London’s vanished Bohemia are 
distinguished and analysed in their final stages with wit and serious 
accuracy. The end is less satisfactory; his association with the tragic 
‘L’ is described with a brutal ‘honesty’ which defeats its own purpose, 
and I think that here the reader is made uncomfortable in a manner 
not intended. The final paragraph defines the ‘public baby’, his term 
for the already dated ‘outsider’: ‘an implicit and embodied criticism 
of a competitive social system in his compelled employment of the 
only reliable method—a chronic lack of competitive powers; a 
criticism made more convincing by his undoubted attempts to 
compete by slyness and equivocations with “successful” citizens, 
and his excellent near-failure therein.’ This is an exact synopsis of 
the book’s theme; but the theme is transcended in the telling and the 
self-portrait more than a good likeness, for this particular public 
baby is also an artist. The baby might be embarrassed to find himself 
the author of a success, so the artist has written an ‘excellent near- 
failure’ — which is, surely, what every true success must be. 


FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


PoRTUGAL by Roy Campbell. (Reinhardt. 21s.) 
COLLECTED PoEMs VOL. II by Roy Campbell. (Reinhardt. 21s.) 


The corridors of Roy Campbell’s violent mind were thronged with 
the images of his hate and scorn; loathed figures who leap suddenly 
and irrelevantly into whatever scene he sets out to describe. He 
writes a book on Portugal; one chapter treats of Portuguese fruit 
trees; suddenly he leaps into Spain, orange-wood bow in hand, and 
we have 
What made the Communist International Brigade of English 
Reds surrender . . . (apart from the Spanish Reds machine-gunning 
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_ them from the rear every time they tried to run away, which was 
_ pretty often!) was getting into their trenches at night with... 
_ orange-wood bows, speaking English, pretending to be homo- 

sexual (most Englishmen fall for that) and letting them have it at 
_ point-blank range. ... When I told Orwell, whom I had previously 

wounded, he recognized the cause of the panic. They were scared 

_ to surrender to the Spaniards, but asked to surrender to the Italian 

blackshirts, a unit more sissified (if that were possible) than their 

own... . These bows were cut at Evora... . They did good work. 
_ And so back (for a while) to Portuguese oranges. But we are never 
far from the hate-images, who are invoked in the most unlikely 
places. Freemasons torturing little children, threatening them with 
boiling oil, to make them deny the vision they claimed to have 
seen at Fatima; needless to say, the heroic little creatures refused. 

Orgies of Spanish anarchists at Huesca (a far cry from Portugal), 
digging up graves, prising out gold teeth from the skulls, setting up 

_bars and brothels among the skeletons, drumming with thighbones 

- on coffin lids to the sound of accordions and mouth organs — ‘I never 

- set eyes on such hideous babooneries.’ A medical officer said that 
nearly all anarchists suffered from syphilitic GPI, which was why 
they dug up corpses, such as nuns, whose naked bodies they liked 
to expose in the streets. “We made short work of them with cold 
steel . . . they did not half start yelling for their mothers! I had 
hardly finished cleaning my bayonet on the grass’ when the mail 

arrived. 

In my packet was an English newspaper with a letter from 
British Intellectuals protesting against the treatment anarchists 
were receiving. . . . One of the signatories was Aldous Huxley. 
Still, one can hardly blame him. He never stood a chance, having 
been brought up on the Piltdown skull, which I am told his grand- 
father not only posed for as a model, but actually constructed 
as a self-portrait! What surprised me was that ex-officers like 
Herbert Read were capable of slobbering over these subhuman 
yahoos and canine baboons. 

The Piltdown skull intrudes more than once, though Piltdown is 
even further from Portugal than Huesca. Mr Campbell, a biblical 
fundamentalist, seems to have regarded the discovery of its bogusness 
as in some way a blow struck for religion, one supposes via the 
Garden of Eden. He is safer in the port wine country. But not really 
safe, for drinking port gets mixed up with the act of love. You cannot, 
it seems, appreciate port unless you are religious, or a poet, or a 
passionate lover. 

Caressing the breast of the Muse, which the glass should 
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resemble . . . one sets fire to her blood, which is the wine. Then 

comes the kiss! The kiss should be long-drawn, slow, and infinitely 

tender: not one of those smacking kisses. 

And so on, and so on. He is better under the sea, among inti- 
midating fish, though this leads to a diatribe on excessive love of 
animals, ‘almost always a sign of vicious misanthropism and 
cruelty. . . . Whenever an empire is on the wane, its decline is 
symptomized by an exaggerated love of animals.’ 

What a warning for the English! Yet Mr Campbell was himself 
attached to horses and bulls, and his chapter on the Campinos is 
(though ill-written) of a good deal of interest. He remains spiteful 
about human beings, turning from castrated bulls to human eunuchs 
or effeminate ‘intellectuals’, spiritually castrated by public school 
education until they become ‘wonderfully tough and brave but 
abjectly docile as far as opinions go: they never think at all’. Mr 
Campbell, who did think and speak out, found his books ‘eliminated 
from publicity. Now they are famous books’. 

He is not very good on places. The chapter called ‘A word about 
Lisbon’ is a dull word; ignoring the shape and colour of that beauti- 
ful city, he tells us that it has now been restored to its original 
greatness by the combined efforts of Our Lady of Fatima and her 
faithful servant Salazar. Darting for a moment from Lisbon to 
Toledo, he calls it, of all the things one might call Toledo, ‘the anti- 
Koestlerite, anti-Hemingway, and anti-Spenderite acropolis of the 
West (where we flogged the Reds)’. Irrelevant inadequacy could no 
further go. 

Much better is the section on Portuguese literature, which 
takes us competently and revently through the centuries; the 
chapter on poetry is written with considerable knowledge and 
some lively translations, and is the best thing in the book. 

His prose is oddly shoddy and illiterate, in a poet with his gift for 
phrase; perhaps he should have written only verse. This new volume 
of his collected poems contain some vivid and memorable passages, 
which at times transcend and redeem the boasting and hate they 
carry. In his prose, they are pitifully and irredeemably exposed. He 
is best when he loses himself in description, forgetting for a moment 
his violent, arrogant self, so irrevocably, passionately fixed in the 
last of the Spanish civil wars, from which the rest of humanity has 
long since moved on. Had he lived longer, would he have moved 
on too? Or would he to the end of his life have delighted to re-live 
those days when he crept (or so he later dreamed) into the trenches 
of the English International:Brigade, pretending to be a homosexual, 
drawing the Evora orange-wood bow, and plunging the arrow deep 
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into those hated bodies? We cannot know. Nor can we know how 

much of all this, and of all the rest, was part of the megalomaniac 

dream in which (say his sceptical Spanish friends) he largely lived. 
In any case, he left behind him, among the yappings and the snarlings 

_and the stingings. some vivid and sonorous verse. 

ROSE MACAULAY 


LETTERS TO VERNON WATKINS by Dylan Thomas. (Dent and Faber. 

15s.) 

Who wrote the following? 

(A) ‘...1 feel my virginity come strong upon me, the while I 

~ request the loan of a £20 and a £10, which, if you would enclose to 
me, I would acknowledge and save myself a hot forehead.’ 

_ (B) ‘Ihave to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter with the £100 

enclosed. . .. Whether, my Lord! it shall be a Loan or not, depends 

_. on circumstances not in my power tho’ in my hope and expectation.’ 

(c) ‘I got £2 from United Ireland; as soon as | get it changed I 
will send your father the ss I borrowed.’ 

(p) ‘If you do have a tiny bit to spare, whether it clinks or tinkles, 
let alone rustles, do send it....’ 

Answers: Keats, Coleridge, Yeats, Dylan Thomas. All this shows, 
of course, is that poets need money like anybody else, and that (like 
anybody else) they sometimes borrow it. The lender may be one’s 
publisher or Lord Byron or a friend’s father or a friend; but what 
is lent, whether it is ‘manufactured rag, value £20’ (Keats) or 
‘ound silver trash’ (Dylan Thomas), is always the same, and useful. 

These letters of Dylan Thomas are, on the whole, about poetry 
first and money second. The trouble is that what is said about 
poetry will interest only those who are interested in poetry. Every- 
one is interested in money, and there will be a lot of tut-tutting 
and talk about how much Thomas borrowed from Mr Watkins 
between 1936 and 1953; possibly someone, in the United States or 
Japan, has already totted up exactly how much. 

The comments on poetry are almost wholly technical, the talk 
of one practitioner to another. This may put off aspiring poets. if 
one is to believe the memorable words of one of the BBC female 
‘Critics’ not long ago, because it makes poetry sound ‘very difficult’; 
those who have noticed Thomas's ‘spontaneity’ should mark such 
passages as, ‘To avoid ambiguity, & also the “use of the word 
“kindred” I’ve turned “his” in line 6 of verse 2 into “that’”’. Such 
textual comment can be found in the letters of almost any poet, 
sometimes defensive but usually just expository. The relationship 
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may be almost purely literary (Hopkins and Bridges), or may be 
part of a more general friendship (Yeats and Dorothy Wellesley). 
Dylan Thomas’s letters to Mr Watkins illustrate the second type, 
but—as one would expect —it is the poet-to-poet relationship which 
is most explicit; the rest is taken for granted, in a shrug or a wink or 
an alliterative squib. These personal touches fill in, but do not expand, 
the picture of Dylan Thomas which everyone has now been able 
to form from the many memoirs and pseudo-memoirs which have 
been printed since his death. It is a likeable picture, but the bigger 
it gets the more it will get in the way of the poems. Luckily, it 
seems that the ‘I knew Dylan’ industry is in recession, and no one 
can accuse Mr Watkins of jumping on the bandwagon—a band- 
wagon which-is, in fact, vanishing into the distance. The value of 
these letters—subordinating the money requests, the jokes, and 
such a comic set-piece as the one on Thomas’s failure to turn up as 
Mr Watkins’s Best Man — lies in the light they shed on the mechanics 
of the ‘sullen craft or art’. 

It’s worth sitting down with the Collected Poems, to see exactly 
what happened. For example, ‘Unluckily for a death’, an inflated 
failure, obviously underwent a great deal of close and careful work; 
whereas the last twenty lines of ‘After the Funeral’—a much better 
and, one would have thought, much more calculated poem—came 
‘in a rush’. Thomas noticed the mistake of the ‘bare trees’ in his 
‘Poem in October’, and altered it to ‘winged’ — one of the few places 
in Thomas’s poems where one can see the visual sense at work. 
There is a prose note on ‘Into her lying down head’, which for the 
first time makes the thing clear to me. There is an extraordinary 
hundred-line satirical poem, “The Countryman’s Return’, which, 
even in its roughness and unevenness, ought to have found its way 
into the Collected Poems, to show a variety which is sometimes 
lacking. Throughout the letters, there is a careful weighing of words, 
allusions, structures and rhymes. 

All these are far more valuable than knowing whether Dylan’s 
eyes were blue or brown (I’ve seen that one teased out), or the 
whisky/beer controversy. Not that one wants severely to banish all 
personal chit-chat—there are plenty of funny bits here which one 
wouldn’t want to miss—but let us, for five years anyway, study the 
verses and not the vagaries. Because if, as I believe, there was a 
true and outstanding and peculiar talent underneath all the flannel, 
the evasions, the shortcomings, the booze, the puns, the whimsy 
and the bluster—then that talent should be allowed to speak for 
itself. Obviously, Mr Watkins, for one, realizes that, for his intro- 
duction and linking notes are bare, factual and modest — something 
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which one has not often noticed before in this field. May we, before 

_very long, expect a book about Thomas’s poetry from him? On the 
poetry, mind you, and not on the Kabbala, cynghanedd, or the en- 
virons of Laugharne. 


ANTHONY THWAITE 


_ ALBERT CAMUus by Philip Thody. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 
GRAHAM GREENE by John Atkins. (Calder. 21s.) 


Here are two critical studies: the one, excellent, of Camus, the other, 

undistinguished, of Graham Greene. Mr Thody, the author of the 

Camus book, is a young man in his twenties, a Redbrick don. His 

argument is that the work of Camus forms a consistent, rational 

whole. Here he dissents from earlier critics, and indeed from what 
any reader might easily suppose. For Camus in his first books was 
the exponent of cyrenaicism, of an almost Pateresque doctrine of 
. ‘living to the full’, of intensity of experience as the only ethical 
criterion; whereas Camus in his later books is a stern, almost puritan 
champion of moral law and measured political reform. That change 
is undeniable. The point Mr Thody makes—convincingly, | think— 
is that there has been no reversal of Camus’s fundamental beliefs, but 
only a development, a mature correction of Camus’s idea of what 
those beliefs entail. 

At the core of Camus’s thinking has always been the notion that 
the universe is irrational, or, in the tiresome existentialist language 
he once favoured, ‘absurd’. His central object has been to find some 
justification for moral and what we shyly call ‘spiritual’ values in 
4 universe which is essentially irrational. As he put it in 1944 ‘to 
describe the absurdity of life is not an end in itself, but only a 
beginning’. One might restate the point by saying that Camus's 
chief aim has been to refute the assertion of Dostoievsky that ‘if 
God does not exist, then everything is permitted’. Camus maintains 
both that God does not exist and that everything is not permitted; 
and what is not permitted is injustice or wrong-doing. Camus has 
always believed in the necessity of moral principles in a Godless 
and irrational universe; he has changed only in his conception of 
what those moral principles should be; it is at this — secondary — level 
that one has to place his rejection of his early cyrenaicism in favour 
of his present austere views. 

One of the merits of Mr Thody’s analysis is that it sheds some light 
on Camus’s importance for the world today; it helps to explain 
why he, rather than Malraux (a better writer) won last year’s Nobel 
Prize, and why, in a recent survey, five per cent of the French youth 
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named him (whereas only four per cent named Malraux) as their 
maitre a penser. There is no logical connection between religion 
and ethics, but the historical connection is so intimate that the 
decline of religion in the Western world has undoubtedly been, to 
a large extent, demoralizing. Dostoievsky’s—irrational—idea that 
there can be no morals without God is widely accepted by believers 
and unbelievers alike. Most people who wish to re-invigorate morals 
today think the only way to do so is by re-invigorating religion; 
Camus is almost alone among imaginative writers of international 
fame in thinking that the way to re-invigorate morals is to re-in- 
vigorate the autonomous source of morality, conscience. His argu- 
ment is perhaps more readily seen by ordinary people, and scientific 
people, than it is by imaginative writers, who are seldom (as Lionel 
Trilling once pointed out) liberal humanists. 

Mr Thody notes with regret that far more consideration has been 
given to Camus as a thinker than as an artist. Yet Mr Thody himself 
is chiefly concerned with the thinker, and even goes so far as to 
write: ‘Camus has always been so successful as an artist that there 
has not been a great deal one could say about him in this respect.’ 
I do not myself agree with this. Camus’s unqualified success is as 
a stylist, not an artist; he has never written a bad line, but he has 
written one or two bad books. Mr Thody himself betrays a distinct 
lack of enthusiasm for State of Siege and The Just, and I suspect that 
if he had ventured further he would have found there was a ‘great 
deal more he could say’ about the purely literary aspects of his 
subject. However, I do not intend to harp on this string; the book 
is an exceptionally good one: that is what I want to emphasize. 
As Mr Thody is a don and not a journalist, I suppose nobody will 
mind the misprints in the French ‘Genét’ for ‘Genet’, ‘Espri’ for 
‘Esprit’, etc; but even I am slightly maddened by the publisher’s 
(American) method of printing all the footnotes at the back of the 
book. 

Mr Atkins has not much to say about Graham Greene, though what 
he has to say he says at some length. His book is packed with sundry 
scraps of information, all, in a way, interesting, but seldom related 
one to another, and never to any central theme. Mr Atkins is per- 
ceptibly foxed by Greene’s attitude to religion; if he had not been, 
that subject would probably have formed the pivot of his book. 

There does seem to be an analogy here between Graham Greene and 
Camus. Neither thinks that ethics and religion are inseparable; 
Greene makes it very clear that the holiness which interests him is 
quite distinct from rectitude; in his novels it is the sinners who are 
closest to God. But while Camus takes the ethics and discards 
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religion, one cannot say that Greene takes the religion and dis- 
cards ethics—he is just as much a man of conscience as is Camus; 
‘indeed what gives his novels their power is the tension between 
religion and morality. If he is self-consciously a Catholic novelist, 
Graham Greene is far from being a Catholic propagandist; his books 
give one a strong sense of what it feels like to be a Catholic, but 
I cannot imagine they have ever inspired an unbeliever with the 
least desire to become a Catholic. 
oa MAURICE CRANSTON 


AMONG THE DAHLIAS by William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 15s. ) 
"Last TALEs by Isak Dinesen. (Putnam. 18s.) 

GILBERTE REGAINED by Philippe Jullian. ( Hamish Hamilton. 13s. 6d.) 

WInTER’s TALES. 3. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


_When so much contemporary writing is governed by the bogy of 
~ class-consciousness and fails to strike very far beyond what one 
takes to be the authors personal problems, it is refreshing 
indeed to read a book which, with all its faults, is deeply 
serious. Not all the stories in Among the Dahlias are equally good. 
In one or two of them, while achieving a number of memorable 
descriptive passages, Mr Sansom fails to find the dramatic focal 
point which in the most successful serves to carry his idea. What 
gives the book as a whole distinction is that it makes a valid and 
important comment on the uneasiness at the root of ordinary life. 
Mr Sansom works out his philosophy at some length in a long 
story, ‘The Equilibriad’, which was published separately some time 
ago in a limited edition and is now included at the end of this col- 
lection. Paul, a business executive, develops a skid in his walk—his 
balance, his equilibrium is disturbed—and at the same time his 
formerly cowlike mistress suddenly asserts herself. Under her stern, 
re-born eye he experiences ‘danger, revolt and the possibility of 
chaos’, and he discovers (the italics are Mr Sansom’s) that ‘At the core 
of subtlety lies uncertainty’, that behind everything there is a 
‘dynamic harmony too swift for the eye, too slow for the grasping 
brain, too great at all to be perceived, only to be guessed at, an age- 
less damning of symmetry, the proof of compensation . Faced with 
her determination to make him see her as a person — her methods 
are violent —Paul feels the need to communicate his discovery. He 
tries to explain to her that we are alive ‘only in our content of the 
unexpected, in our revolt and our return from revolt, in our journey 
out of order and our reacceptance of grace... . Only with an infinite 
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variation of unbalance can the harmony grow great and the pattern | 


live’. To him it is appalling that she and the small people like her 
are always hurrying to tidy their lives, limiting themselves to what 
he calls the ‘squared-up circle’, and he wants to make her believe 


that ‘peace is not without danger, love not without hate, good not 


without sin... .’ : 

She does not listen, but though he has failed to communicate he 
has at least made the attempt. In some of the best stories in this 
collection, the protagonist experiences a similar shaking of his neat 
little world which he is afterwards unable to face in himself. In the 
title story, for instance, a man comes face to face with an escaped 
lion on a path at the zoo and is shattered because the lion ignores 
him. Afterwards he goes to the dentist and has his teeth seen to, 
tries to sweat himself out of himself at the Turkish baths; his instinct, 
in fact, is to turn his back on experience. In ‘To the Rescue’, to my 
mind the best story in the book, a business agent who has to visit a 
client in a deserted country district at the mouth of the Ness, finds 
that he is cowardly and incompetent when called on to save a boy 
from drowning, and after the wetting returns to his client’s cottage 
for consolation and a cosy cup of tea. 

Mr Sansom explores his theme from different angles. Sometimes, 
as in that beautiful story “Cat up a Tree’, there is the premonition of 
a disaster that in the end proves groundless. Similarly, as in “The 
Last Ride’ which first appeared in the September number (1957) of 
The London Magazine, things with unpleasant associations are des- 
cribed as the reverse of what they ought to be. The chapel of the 
crematorium is ‘Not exactly jolly, nor exactly cosy—the note was 
comfortably serene’. In short, Mr Sansom wants to convince us that 
we should take nothing at its face value. 

There is nothing very new in all this; yet some of the stories in 
Among the Dahlias stay in the mind in a way that others of their 
kind do not, partly because Mr Sansom writes so well, but also 
because he bases his view of life on a truth that we can immediately 
recognize but still need to be reminded of. He is seldom fantastic 
without a reason, and in places moves one profoundly by his intense 
realism. 

Baroness Karen Blixen, who writes under the pseudonym ‘Isak 
Dinesen’, is another serious artist whose thought resembles Mr 
Sansom’s in the sense that she too is concerned with the danger at 
the core of life. Her settings, however, are very different: whereas 
Mr Sansom gives us mainly the middle-class town dweller in our own 
age, her people are the aristocrats, artists, peasants and gipsies of a 
hundred years ago, and she writes best on country themes. Above 
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The Autobiography of 
Charles Darwin 


THE FIRST COMPLETE VERSION of this famous book, 
edited by Nora Barlow his grand-daughter, with notes and 
appendices, published to coincide with the Darwin 
Centenary. His views on Religion, Marriage, and details of 
his famous quarrel with Samuel Butler are here published 
fully for the first time. 16s 


Charles Peguy 


TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL. This is the first trans- 
lation of Peguy’s most famous books, Notre Jeunesse and 
Clio I. Both books are concerned with the ways in which 
real values become corrupted by the demands of expediency 
and contain the essence of Peguy’s views on politics and 
religion. 


T. H. White 


THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING contains four 
novels and is the author’s famous Arthurian epic in one 
volume. The Sword in the Stone has two new chapters. The 
Witch in the Wood has been re-written and has a new title. 
The Ill-Made Knight is largely unaltered, and The Candle 
in the Wind has not been published before. 25s 


It Is Not So Easy to Live 


CHRISTINE ARNOTHY. The young Hungarian, who 
described her escape from the Russian occupation in Jam 
Fifteen and I Do Not Want to Die (‘Outstanding in the 
literature of War’ THE TIMES), continues the story of her 
flight through Europe, her life in a refugee camp and her 
settling in Paris. 13s 6d 


The Harvill Press 16s 


‘One of the Greatest Novels 


of this Century * 


By Love 
Possessed 


The novel that has caused an almost 
unprecedented furore in American 
critical and literary circles 


Ready 14 April 18s net 
* CHICAGO SUNDAY TIMES 
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all, her world is essentially moral in the classical tradition: the 


_ Gods are implacable, her people sin and have to atone—or some- 
times it is the next generation who suffer for the sins of the father. 


They are passionate people—not at all like the thin blooded creatures 
that one meets with in most contemporary fiction—who believe 
in witches and the power of black magic, and who accept their 
moral responsibilities as inevitable. They live constantly on the core 
of life, and though they have wit and even glimpses of happiness, 
they are as inescapably marked down for tragedy as, say, Tess or 
Michael Henchard. 

Indeed, there are echoes of Hardy in several of these stories. Cer- 
tainly Baroness Blixen’s touch is lighter, less fully charged with 
premonitions of doom, and consequently less powerful; but she has 
a similar feeling for the countryside and places similar stress on 
the surviving power of primitive country beliefs. Above all, like 
Hardy, she manages to make interesting themes which in the hands 
of a lesser writer would be boring or melodramatic. Her faults are 
overstatement and didacticism, and throughout the book there is a 
good deal of unnecessary philosopical discussion; but as a storyteller 
and a creator of atmosphere she has great gifts. Taken as a whole, this 
is surely the best collection of long stories to have appeared for some 
time. 

Baroness Blixen’s purpose is an essentially religious one; that of 
M. Phillipe Jullian, a much younger writer, is entirely wordly. His 
stories are set in France immediately after the war when the decayed 
upper crust of Parisian society is emerging again after the Occupa- 
tion. They are about social and intellectual snobs whose principal 
pastime is to make capital out of Proust. The situations are always 
well observed and sometimes genuinely, if a little brutally, comic; 
but one finds, as one reads on, that his evenness of tone becomes 
a little monotonous. One tends also to be amused by the occasional 
incident, but not to feel the impact of any story as a whole. 

Certainly the Proust snobs are ridiculous—one has met them. 
Also M. Jullian had produced a most readable English version. What 
one feels is lacking is a dimension beyond the seediness of the society 
he portrays. His people never quite live because, unlike those of 
Baroness Blixen and Mr Sansom, their motives are not sufficiently 
complex. M. Jullian presents them only on the level of cynical 
sophistication. Would not, perhaps, the Master have asked for at 
least a little pathos in the comedy? 

In the third issue of Winter’s Tales Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson 
has a Proustian story which goes some of the way towards supplying 
this need. She sets herself a broader task than M. Jullian in giving her 
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I always thought that Court Niles was 
unduly influenced by his peculiar name. 
Had he been called something more deep 
rooted like Barstone he might have gone 
on for ever taking ten deep breaths first 
thing, standing on the escalator of Green 
Park Underground Station, turning sharp 
right outside, and giving up smoking till 
noon in the office where 
he was Complaints 
Manager (Real Honey 
Export Co.). 

But his name gave him 
asense that he was born 
for something or other; 
which had the effect of 
making him feel that he 
simply could not leave 
anything alone. 

The first thing he 
couldn’t leave alone was 
sock drying. Instead of 
putting his socks on top 
of the electric heater in 
the ordinary way, he 
had a wire frame made 
which was not only 
sensible but also looked 
quite nice aesthetically. 
That was the awful thing about all his 
things, they looked quite nice aesthetically. 
From sock dryers it was an easy transition 
through buttonless cuffs to a television 
set which by interrupted invisible eye, 
housed in unpolished zinc, turned itself 
on automatically whenever you went into 
the room. Soon Real Honey itself was 
being transformed: not only of course by 
the creation of the Contemporary Hive 


Construction Co., (which was really only 
an old office desk under Court’s office 
window covered with cigarette butts) but 
by the general infiltration of Design in e.g. 
the very small circular conference table 
in front of this old desk which Niles 
placed on some sort of central peg so that 
it could revolve for some purpose or other 
(Design in Movement). 
Soon of course Niles 
was experimenting on 
the building itself with 
a simple design for 
avoiding direct sun- 
light, which was cer- 
tainly effective on those 
three days of the year 
when direct sunlight 
was proved to have 
existed. Soon he had 
re-designed practically 
everything except the 
balance sheet, so that 
after the inevitable 
bankruptcy of his firm, 
and of each successive 
firm he worked for, 
he actually became 
Adviser on Town Plan- 
ning for the Sunpine NewSuburb Develop- 
ment Co., whereupon his work was placed 
so indefinitely far in the future that he 
was regarded as relatively safe, though 
he continued to make people personally 
uncomfortable about the absence of 
design in what he called ‘“‘everyday living’’. 
Personally I was rather sorry for the 
old days when Court was bottled up 
in Real Honey Export. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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- story a Proustian time-span and in describing first the resistance of 
_ Parisian society to Marcel’s odd assault upon it, and then the effect 
_ of his fame. It is a clever and strangely moving piece. 

But, taken as a whole, it has to be admitted that Winter’s Tales. 3 
_is a disappointment. One looks in vain for originality in the stories 
_ by unfamiliar contributors and finds instead fifth-form sentimen- 
_ tality. The most worthwhile contributions, besides Miss Hansford 
_Johnson’s, are by Mrs Doris Lessing, Mr Frank Tuohy, Miss Iris 
_ Murdoch and the inevitable Mr Sansom. One has the feeling after 
_ reading the others that experiment, even competence, in the short 
- form will soon be snuffed out by the limitations of the market, and 

prepares oneself to sigh for a vanishing art. 


JAMES WRIGHT 


~ Tue Exiep Heart by Maurice Lindsay. (Robert Hale. ros. 6d.) 
Act ONE by Randolph Stow. (Macdonald. ros. 6d.) 


Tue Succession by Quentin Stevenson. (Oxford University Press. 
= ros. 6d.) 
Tue STONE ANGEL AND THE STONE MAN by Frances Bellerby. (Ted 
Williams, 37 Southside Street, Plymouth. tos. 6d.) 


Home Trutus by Anthony Thwaite. (The Marvell Press, Hessle, 
Yorks. ros. 6d.) 


A DEAD Sparrow by Brian Giles. (Abelard-Schuman. 12s. éd.) 
A WINTER TALENT by Donald Davie. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) 


Perhaps ambition is that quality in a poet which most promptly 
arouses the interest of a reader: disappointment, however, often 
quickly follows. There is a modesty about Mr Lindsay’s book which 
saves him from this, anyhow. Many of these poems offer themselves 
as simply a vivid versified report on direct experience: 

chattering women in tea-rooms, swaddled with furs 

pass knife-edged gossip like cakes .. . 
As such they can give pleasure at a certain level, and his Scottish 
poems, particularly, are often vivid, sharp and entertaining. The limit 
is set by a deep (though not blatant) conventionality. When lines like 

hidden in boughs, unnumbered dew-drenched throats 

pour out their diapason of delight 

in spraying trills, and tumbling tendrilled notes 
are among a poet’s more striking achievements, we know where we 
are. ‘Nothing I do will strengthen the flavour a little,’ Mr Lindsay 
says of the Christmas myth. To apply that to his poems is not to 
deny the merits they have. 
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purpure bearing above all a Guinness triumphant. 
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The other poets are all flavour-strengtheners for good or ill. Mr 
Stow is a young Australian writer, and one soon senses his distinctive 
range of experience (‘weeds of wool grew fungous on the tynes/Of 
ochrous wires’). He knows that ropes can groan, nails scream, ina 
storm at sea. He has not lived sufficiently far in the outback, though, 
to avoid some futile poetic fashions (‘Lashing the brooding dark 
with a honed word’); and with this goes a straining after the 
emphatic, the vigorous, which is in fact the surest way to make 
vigour seep away: 

There was another, living where the sun 
Rolled on the land like a horse in a cloud of dust 
And the crows cried continually of death 
Over the bare and the dying hills. . . . 
where lively sketchiness degenerates into something worse. But 
occasionally Mr Stow’s work has a promising rhythmic delicacy: 
And so, 
- Though many times, and deeply, you have been 
} In love, you cannot find the eager word 
Which will create that love in others; though 
You bore acquaintances, your praises mean 
No more than praise: which, seldom fully heard, 
Tells little but time, love and labour lost. 
This is not beyond complaint, but at least it suggests that Mr Stow 
may one day eclipse his ‘aged moon lamenting through the sky’ 
and the rest. 

Miss Bellerby and Mr Stevenson are both, before anything else, 
Christian poets; of the two, Mr Stevenson is much the more accom- 
plished, fluent and intelligent: 

I walk this morning between blocks of wood 

So newly planed that I can see the grain 

Cutting the harvest into fields of wheat — 
and Miss Bellerby the more rewarding; for Mr Stevenson’s easy wit 
and smooth control too easily produce a stylish insistent diagram 
instead of a living and growing work of the mind: 

And though we hide because we fear 

We fear because we cannot hide 

And Christ was stripped that we might share 

The fruits for which his body died; 

His nakedness is always near, 

His spirit sometimes crucified. 
Moreover, some of his poems seem to be writing themselves: 

And easy too, the selves who straddle, 

By right of love, the seas apart 
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9 Till benediction strike the riddle 
, Where two contract to a stirred puddle 
‘ The sudden world which shades their heart. 
Miss Bellerby’s verse has no taint of poetry-writing. It seems to 
come, artlessly and sometimes too artlessly, from the immediate 
experience of a naturally religious mind. There is often a trouble- 
_ some, ejaculatory strain in these poems; but it is compensated for, 
almost by its opposite: poems growing simply and honestly from 
realities that nudge reassuringly against the words which express 
them: 
These stars, and sheep. and tiptoe men, 
This yellow straw, the lantern light 
Shaping this haven in a night 
Arched by the angelic host— 
things like ‘tiptoe’ and ‘shaping’ here, and the modest yet convincing 
rhythms, will make readers tolerant of what is repetitive in these 
_ poems; of their not infrequent unsureness of touch or even em- 
barrassing excess (‘when in glittering blood the Sun drowned’; ‘Can 
only the Stars perceive/Shape, truth in the chaos?’); and their clear 
limits in respect of subtlety or fine distinction. In a sense, these are 
very unambitious poems. But a number of them (like Convalescence, 
or A Hospital Car or Moth at a Window) quietly achieve a real 
honesty and intimacy, and once or twice (for example in the first 
stanza of Hare’s Leap) Miss Bellerby’s more ambitious manner rises 
above its naiveté into control, beauty and strangeness: 
Even that close-sealed night 
Opened at last, 
And the spreading flower of light 
Breathed on the frost. 
Then fleet as flame went the Hare up the long dim hedge 
To the bright hill-top, 
And with his shadow, as into the arms of God, 
Leapt. 

Mr Thwaite could not, and would not, have written those lines. 
Here is a reserved, sharp, thoughtful mind, open always to irony 
and uncertainty and self-deflation, and occasionally to stronger 
emotion that comes like a rough blow. Most of the poems are love 
poems, and they display that mixture of current attitudes which I 
can perhaps hint at by the terms ‘fly’ enquiringness, and ‘tough’ 
melancholy. The affinities with Mr Wain, Mr Gunn, and Mr Osborne 
are perceptible; but these poems are distinctive. There is, in fact, 
a great sameness running through them; and if something sets a 
clear limit to Mr Thwaite’s achievement so far, it is that his mind 
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moves so neatly that the neatness crudifies the moving (“Words will 
see truth, and truth its old deceit’; ‘Making my wound, your gift, our 
common twin’; ‘Wishing this home makes home’). Occasionally, 
sensing something brutal, yet thoughtful, yet helpless in the Limbo- 
and-Tempe of lovers, he becomes more distinctive and moving: 

This animal is us, and had to be. 

Let us not tire it with capricious moods, 

Bewildering its darker constancy, 

Nor taunt it as with head on paws it broods 

. And mourns its double-sexed captivity. 

We are told that Mr Giles has a classical bent, and his verse 
undoubtedly flashes that liquid or perhaps crystalline brightness 
“which seems to go with it. This book will give some readers a lot 

of immediate pleasure; but its surface brightness wears badly, and 
there is much that is forced (‘cold unspeakable dark’, ‘intolerable 
knowledge of the timeless’, ‘her belly taut and her eyes staring with 
Just’) or trite (‘the dry wind moved/Uneasily’; ‘The stag stands 
“solitary beneath the oak. . . . The lovers stand reflected in the lake’). 
Spring is ‘the sharp lusts that drove the bud to leaf’; and summer 
‘an old rare whore grown wise beyond despair’. In these contexts, 
‘lusts’ and ‘whore’ strain after vigour only to drain it away. And 
here are some lines from this poet’s Aphrodite: 
And the mute swans, your creatures, casually move 
In melodic silence, over the echoing lake. 
The dolphin, heading towards the shore, sings, 
Maddened with love: and his unearthly song chastens 
And exalts... 
—against a verse from Mr Davie’s Gardens no Emblems: 
Man with a scythe: the torrent of his swing 
Finds its own level; and is not hauled back 
But gathers fluently, like water rising 
Behind the watergates that close a lock. 
That the insulin of the first passage is commonplace becomes in- 
escapable, against the sure and integral strength of the second. 
That strength is a strength which embodies much more than 
neatness and wit; or—to put the matter another way—Mr Davie’s 
wit does not diagrammatize its subjects, but spreads out into them, 
explores, illuminates: 
The tide, afflatus, still piles up on the beaches 
Pearls that he prizes, stones that he retrieves 
Misguidedly from poetry's undertow, 
Deaf to the harsh retraction that achieves 
Its scuttering backwash, ironies. 
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New Poets 1959 


Eyre & Spottiswoode will publish early next year a book of this 
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The poets will be selected by 


EDWIN MUIR 
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An important new novel by the author of WAITING FOR GODOT 


in his own translation. Undoubtedly the most important novel to date 
from one of the most original living writers. 10s. 6d. 
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THE BLIND OWL 
SADEGH HEDAYAT 


We believe that the publication of this novel, considered to be the 
masterpiece of 20th century Persian writing, is a major literary event 
The macabre brilliance and neurotic fantasy of the writing is not for 
weak stomachs, but the reader will find in this book one of his most 
unforgettable and exciting literary experiences. 15s. 
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These lines, from a poem in which Mr Davie examines his father’s 
conception of moral truth in its relation to what the son thinks 
about poetry, show the significant range of interests in this book. 
Mr Davie is causing his verse to issue from a considered re-acquain- 
‘tance with the north-country nonconformist tradition in which he 
grew up, and the landscapes and visual arts (notably in their moral 
dimension) which have had most weight in his own later life. Much 
of the book (by contrast with the author’s earlier volume) is ex- 
-ploratory and experimental, and shows a conspicuous (though 
always cautious) metrical talent: 
eerteeaegee DG ae ston svente none of us hearkened 
To this intimation 
That where most intriguingly mounded 
Abrupt in its curves, 
Beauty is richest and rounded 
Home on the truth. 

. All the time, the reader has a sense of nothing done at random, of 
a writer always reviewing and deepening his resources. But Mr Davie 
strikes me (in spite of what others have said) as essentially a poet; 
and this book contains the entirely individual products of an essen- 
tially verbal, poetic imagination: 

The yellow that will follow spring 
Accentuates its wet and green array, 
A sumptuous trill beneath 

The shriller edge 

Of Meath in May. 


Green more entire must needs be evergreen . . - 
That sumptuous trill is beginning to sound in Mr Davie’s verse, and 
in combination with his other qualities it makes A Winter Talent 
outstanding. 
JOHN HOLLOWAY 


Mozart’s DON JUAN by Pierre Jean Jouve. Translated from the French 
by Eric Earnshaw Smith. (Vincent Stuart. 16s. 6d.) 


When one is about to read a book on a specialized and familiar sub- 
ject, one is prepared to be slightly bored—so it is amazing when one 
fGnds oneself unable to put it down after perusing the first pages. This 
was my experience with M. Jouve’s study of Don Giovanni, which 
takes us through the entire opera, scene by scene, almost bar by bar. 
It is a mystery how the author manages to capture and retain our 
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interest in this theme about which, so one would have thought, 
; everything had already been said. The secret of his success may be 

| that M. Jouve is a poet as well as a novelist and a musicologist—a 
poet not only in the literal sense as a writer of verse, but in the wider 
sense implied in the German word ‘Dichter’ —one who goes to the 
heart of each experience, transforms it and condenses (verdichtet) 

it. This enables him to reveal deeper meanings and uncover new 
beauty in the structure of those well-known orchestral phrases, reci- 
tatives, arias, duets, terzettos and choruses. 

_ Let us take, as an example chosen at random, the description of the 

burlesque second scene of Act II, when Don Juan and Leporello have 
| exchanged their clothes and stand under Donna Elvira’s window. 

She appears and pours out her grief in an aria which Jouve describes 

as a constant dialogue between the voice and the orchestra in which 

the theme persists, multiplying its semiquavers and demi-semi- 

quavers, while the voice accomplishes a few coloratura phrases. The 
. undulations and the nervous tension of the music express the inner 
conflict, which is concealed by the words of the text. But after the 
sixth repetition of the alternate questions and answers, an ardent, 
tender and vulgar theme is heard, first on the bassoon, then taken up 
in strict imitations by cellos, violas and double-basses: this is the 
disguised Leporello signalling to his disguised master that Elvira has 
appeared. Don Juan comes to stand behind his servant, who pretends 
to be Don Juan. The trick by which they become identified is revealed 
in the music—for between Elvira’s aria and the muttering of the two 
men, there is the same opposition of style as in Elvira’s first aria, 
when the three characters found themselves in a similar erotic juxta- 
position. 

| doubt whether I would have noticed all these subtleties without 
M. Jouve. Hearing a Mozart opera, one is only too apt to sink into a 
trance of pure sensuous enjoyment, tempered maybe by the exercise 
of the critical faculty as regards the individual performances. ! also 
owe him a new appreciation of the characters of the opera. 

One of his main points is the fateful connection between Don 
Juan and his servant Leporello, their twin nature: Don Juan is the 
magnificent sinner, Leporello his natural accomplice, the primitive 
amoral being who passes straight from desire to satiety and fear, 
untouched by the sense of sin. This connection goes much further 
than the conventional master-man relationship of comic tradition: 
Leporello is the unconscious part of Don Juan, his ‘double’. He com- 
pletes his master’s phrases, sees into his thoughts—and in the ball- 
room scene, ‘sings, at the interval of a third, the same melody’. 

New light is thrown on the three female protagonists of the 
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drama: we are shown Donna Anna not as E. T. A. Hoffmann saw her, 
the ideal woman of celestial purity, who is carried away by Don 
Juan’s daemonic lust and therefore unable to respond to Don Ottavio, 
but as suffering from an unconscious fixation on her father which 
she transfers to her seducer: she had forsaken him in his hour of need, 
and thus her réle as the embodiment of vengeance is dictated by her _ 
own guilt-complex. Donna Elvira, the woman Don Juan can never 
wholly escape, belongs to the possessive type of virtuous women for 
whom a physical relationship is tantamount to indissoluble wed- 
lock. Her jealous obsession awakens all Don Juan’s innate sadism, he 
longs to humiliate her through his ‘double’. Zerlina is charmingly 
described as ‘flitting through the drama like a flower spared by the 
storm’—a genuine Austrian type, sharing Mozart’s own careless 
spirit of freedom. Her peasant lover Masetto gains in importance: 
M. Jouve finds a premonition of the French Revolution in his aria 
‘HO capito’ with its ‘sardonic little theme in the strings’. Only Donna 
Anna’s betrothed, poor Don Ottavio, the tenor for whom Mozart 
wrote such lovely arias, finds no favour in M. Jouve’s eyes: he sees 
him as noble, distinguished and—boring, the prototype of the im- 
potent lover.... 

The pages dealing with the Commendatore, his call to repentance 
as The Statue and Don Juan’s last scene are among the most suc- 
cessful of all. Considering the quality of the whole work, it is all the 
more regrettable that M. Jouve has not been served better by his 
translator, and that David Gascoyne, who translated the prefatory 
essay, did not see fit to do the whole book. A single example should 
suffice: ‘hatred wreathed in the fumes of love’—a sentence which 
arouses memories of Roman orgies painted by Alma Tadema! The 
original reads: ‘la haine enveloppée de vapeur érotique’, which is 
quite a different matter. It goes to prove that it needs a poet to trans- 
late a poet: not what is looked upon as ‘poetical diction’, but a deep 
respect for words and a hatred of imprecision. 


NORA WYDENBRUCK 
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